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COMPTON ORGANS 


TYPICAL examples of the COMPTON ORGAN may be 
heard at Mullingar Cathedral and at Tuam Cathedral. 


In addition to building the finest organ of the 
highest quality for church purposes, the Company 
produce also the Compton Electrone which is the 
best instrument of its type obtainable. It has no 
pipes, but produces many of the tones of a fine 
organ by electrical means, and it is the result of 
more than 25 years experiment in electrical research. 


We have recently had the privilege of supplying a 
Compton Electrone, Model 347, to Radio Eireann, 
and it has already been installed in more than 250 
churches, School Halls, etc., in the British Isles. 


Details from 
THE JOHN COMPTON ORGAN COMPANY, LTD. 


THE JOHN COMPTON ORGAN CO., LTD. 


Chase Road, © 3 North Acton, 
London England 
Telephone : . Elgar 6666-7-8. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE CONVERSION 
| OF IRELAND 


JAMES Scort! 


HOSE who are outside the Catholic Church in lands tnat 
were at one time Catholic can be classified in a rough and 
ready manner according to their attitude to the Church. 


HATRED 


Those who have a deep and active hatred of the Church and 
for all that she stands for. Such hatred may be based on ignor- 
ance of her real nature to the extent that it is a hatred of some- 
thing which any normal human being would be excused in 
hating, a phantom of ignorance and imagination. 

Hatred of the Church is sometimes based on a specialised 
historical knowledge of some particular aspect of Church history 
but this kind of intellectual hatred is most common in lapsed 
Catholics, among some rare Protestants and some Communists. 
Persistent and well-organised intellectual hatred of the Church 
is probably rare in Ireland even in Portadown and Sandy Row. 
Many Protestants, however, suffer from spasms of active dislike 
which may be roused by some distorted newspaper report on 
some Papal pronouncement ; some childish memory out of 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs or the novels of-Charles Kingsley ; 
some isolated item of Catholic doctrine ; some foolish statement 
by a Catholic politician or some story told by a Protestant 
missionary back from South America. Such spasms are under- 
standable and every honest Catholic must suffer such things in 
himself ; to truly love the Church is to hate what is wrong in 
the Church. 

It must always be remembered that in Ireland the Irish 
Protestant is standingfor more than a religious objection to the 
claims of Rome ; he is a member of a minority holding intact 
in himself a whole way of life which is different from that of the 
majority of his Catholic countrymen. The difference has its 
roots in history, in racial origins, in an order of values which are 
not all matters of religion. To become a Catholic is to betray 


1Dr. ‘Scott, who is Lecturer in Dental Anatomy in Queen’s 
University, Belfast, is a convert to Catholicism.—EDIToR 
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his own people, to leave them alone to resist the slow; silent 
pressure of numbers. Catholics must come to understand what 
it must be like for a Protestant to watch the church in which his 
people worshipped God for generations falling into decay or 
converted into a motor garage. 


INDIFFERENCE 


Complete indifference, which is so common an attitude in 
England, is probably not very widespread in Ireland, because it 
is difficult for any Irishman who is a Protestant to become 
completely isolated from his fellow Catholics and from Catholic 
ideas. However, I myself spent more than twenty years in 
Ireland without ever entering a Catholic church or speaking one 
word to a Catholic priest. Either I did not care or if I did, I 
did not dare. We all know how easy it is to become unaware 
of those things in which we have no active interest, in suffering 
and want and loneliness in our own community. As we grow 
older we grow out of the active passion for life which is natural 
to our youth. The routine and pattern of everyday life rises up 
as @ wall of opaque glass closing us within the sphere of family, 
work and pastimes. We get into the fatal habit of reading the 
same books, listening to the same programmes on the wireless 
and visiting the same people. We sink in silence into the dark 
sea of self. There is as much need for active missionary work 
among the suburbs of modern society as among the jungles of 
Africa. There is more promise of light out of Africa than out of 
Birmingham. Europe has now undergone hundreds of years of 
a slow decay of the fullness of the faith and Catholics have con- 
tributed as much to the process as Protestants. The poor, the 
suffering, the young, those living under the pressure of persecu- 
tion or the darkness of paganism are closer to the dawn than 
the twilight dwellers of suburbia. And Ireland is giving herself 
over to suburbia, to the god of material security. We who claim 
the Christian name are only rarely and spasmodically interested 
in the real nature and message of the Church. What is there in 
Catholic Ireland of light and warmth and the fullness of being, 
of thriving art, of dedicated knowledge, of glory, of zest, of 
high adventure to turn our Protestant people to the fullness of a 
faith which resides only in unactivated dogma and the patient 
acceptance of things as they are on the part of our poor and our 
sick and the Bre unknown work of parish priests and holy 
nuns ¢ ‘ 
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INTEREST 


Interest in the Church may be aroused by some special 
aspect of her life and activity or some phase in her history, and 
such an interest may remain limited to that particular sphere. 
The cathedrals of the middle ages, vestments, Scholastic Phil- 
osophy, Catholic literature or art, the life of some Catholic saint 
such as St. Francis or St. John of the Cross or scholar such as 
Pascal are the type of isolated things which many non-Catholics 
find interesting. They often come to know more about their 
pet Catholic subject than the majority of educated Catholics. 
Of course such interests are often the way of conversion but the 


deciding factor is usually some Catholic friend who can share — 


their interests and put them into place in the full pattern of 
Catholicism. 

But the best advertisement for Catholicism in any age is 
the Catholic lay man who shows by his life that his faith is no 
mere superstition, no collection of half-baked theological jargon, 
has no fear of human knowledge, is no exclusive collection of 
negative taboos ; that he is not in fact that combination of 
ignorance, inferiority complex and immoral self-centredness 
which is the caricature of himself that many serene Protestants 
hold at least in part. One has only to watch the peculiar slinking 
slither used as the normal mode of locomotion by many holy 
fathers or the defensive getting together of Ulster Catholic 
people in a common meeting to realise one of the very human 
yet effective barriers to understanding of the Faith. 


Such a classification must not, however, be used as anything 
but an introduction to a very complex problem. Many non- 
Catholics pass from one attitude to another in their relationship 
to the Church. But I do believe that there is in Ulster-today a 
genuine if critical interest in the Catholic Church, what she 
stands for and what she is. _ 

What should Catholics do about it? It is largely a matter 
for lay action. The Catholic priest should always, of course, be 
ready to help any non-Catholic who comes for information, 
advice or instruction and do what is possible to overcome the 
very common Protestant belief that he is living an abnormal 
or odd kind of life. It would help if he made it known that he 
sometimes read detective stories, was interested in Rugby 
football and a certain kind of triple crown that did not concern 
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the Pope, and that he had a hobby other than collecting thumb... 
screws. He should also get to know something of the principles _ . 
and practices of modern Protestants as well as the theological 
ideas of Luther or Calvin. 

But the majority of non-Catholics will keep clear of those . 
in Holy Orders and the burden falls upon the ordinary lay . 
Catholic. The kind of Catholic lay man who prides himself on. 
being a great collector of converts is, however, a menace to be © 
kept under the most severe ecclesiastical control. He has sent. . 
many a potential convert shuddering into the deepest under-. 
world of Protestantism. The Catholic who believes in Simple 
Childlike Faith or in The Pure Light of Reason or the Raven 
Certain Proofs will get nowhere. 

The first and essential thing is for the Catholic to. anane 
a Catholic, to be at ease among all manner of men, to. have an 
interest in the ideas and ideals of others, to accept what is good. 
(even in Communism) and reject what is evil (even in Catholic . 
practice) and above all to learn the high civilised art of listening, . - 
for only thus can we hope to feel with our minds the whole. . 
complex pattern of another personality. We aid the conversion. 
of another, if we do so at all, by making contacts of mutual . 
respect and understanding along which the flow of God’s grace 
can run. But the grace is never our grace ; the conversion is 
never our conversion and we are of no importance whatever. 

In one sense we should get the idea of conversion out of . 
our heads altogether. It is a subject like Partition which will 
solve itself not by the futility of anti-Protestant propaganda, 
by destructive criticism, or a showing up of the Church as a . 
place packed with celestial beings, but by the flowing out of 
the fullness of Catholicism into the waste places of everyday: 
human life. There is nothing between us and the conversion of 
the whole world but our human nature. Our world will never 
know the fullness of Catholicism ; the mystery of sin is too deep, 
our roots pass too far beyond the temporal order. But if we come 
to see in all men, Protestant or Communist, English, American 
or Jew, ourselves, we may, for a brief moment of history, in 
Ireland, find ourselves creating a society the world can never: 


forget. 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 
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A SOUND BARRIER BROKEN 


CORNELIUS J. SHERIN 


N its Decree of July 13th 19491! permitting the use of electro- 

phonic organs in churches, the Sacred Congregation of Rites 

made no secret of its preference for the pipe—or wind— 
organ (tubulatum, pneumaticum) as being for the purposes of 
the Sacred Liturgy, preferable to the electronic instruments of 
that time. But from the same Decree, it was quite evident that 
the Sacred Congregation, whilst most intimately concerned with 
the sound effects produced by organs destined for use in church, 
does not necessarily tie Church authorities to the pipe-organ for 
the securing of these sounds. It is more concerned with the 
“sound of the organ’*than with the mechanics of the sound- 
production. In fact, in the Decree cited, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion strongly urged (‘‘vehementer hortamur”) firms producing 
electronic organs to devote themselves to the perfection of them 
—surely a policy entirely in accord with the spirit of the En- 
cyclical Mediator Dei, and one that has borne the fruits of 
encouragement. 

One might now appear, after the lapse of a mere four years 
since the Decree, to be over-optimistic in looking for a notable 
advance in the design and performance of the new instrument.. 
But, actually, progress has been so remarkable, that the present 
attitude of reserve towards the instrument may be expected 
to change soon to one of much less limited approval. In time, 
perhaps, the electrone may receive the reception and the blessing 
that has been accorded to its venerable predecessor, the majestic 

pipe-organ. 
: It must not be thought that the electronic organ is a mere 
mushroom growth. For fully a quarter of a century now, leading 
firms, including some of the world’s finest pipe-organ builders, 
have been pouring their resources into research for an improve- 
ment of the new instrument ; and craftsmen and scientists and 
artists, scanning the old world and the new, have flung them- 
selves into the quest for beauty from the new media. 

But let us get our terms clear. An electronic or electro- 
phonic organ or, more simply, an electrone, is one in which the 
the original sound-impulses are created electrically. These 


7 A.A.S. Vol. XLI. Num. 14. 
* Motu Proprio VI. par 18. 
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impulses are then fed, through amplifiers, to loudspeakers. 
Thus, in an electrone, there is no wind, no blower, no bellows, 
no pipes and all that appears and is, is a console (spieltisch, 
playing table), a generator and one or more loudspeakers. The 
means by which the sound impulses are created vary in detail 
from designer to designer: one uses oscillating valves, another 
a photo-electric system ; a third uses rotary sinusoidal elec- 
trostatic generators ; and so on. 

Before we proceed, we must distinguish between electrones 
built (a) with an eye to liturgical requirements ; (b) without 
any specific direction and (c) as novelty instruments. Neither 
of these latter concern us here. But, those designed for use in 
the Liturgy will, naturally, be expected to adhere closely in 
performance and, to a lesser extent, in control, to the standard 
of the pipe-organ. For we must be guided in our assessment of 
the electrone by the words of the Apostolic Constitution! that 
“the traditionally appropriate musical instrument of the Church 
is the [pipe] organ.” 

To understand the principle of the electrone or composite- 
tone organ, it is necessary for us to return for a moment to the 
laboratory. A string, stretched tightly from A to B and plucked 
or bowed, vibrates rapidly and gives a note according to the 
tightness, length, weight and material of the string. But neither 
this vibration nor this note is as simple as at first appears. For, 
not only does the string throughout its entire length vibrate, 
but it divides itself into halves, thirds, quarters and so on, and 
each of these (aliquot) parts vibrates independently, as it were, 
of the whole string, and yet in perfect union with it. 

The surprising thing about this complex vibration is that 
the whole string and each vibrating part all produce different. 
sounds, the lowest (the fundamental) and usually the most 
prominent, being produced by the vibration of the whole string. 
All these sounds are present simultaneously when the string is 
agitated, though in differing, and not necessarily audible, 
amplitudes. Yet they merge so perfectly that one might imagine 
that there was present but a single sound, rather than a vast 
number of sounds. 

Thus, both halves of the string will vibrate, and at a speed 
twice that of the whole string, and give, each, a sound an octave 
higher than that of the whole string. The thirds will vibrate at 
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three times the speed of the whole string and give a sound a 
twelfth (one and a half octaves) above its note: the quarters, 
vibrating at four times the speed of the whole string, will give 
a sound two octaves above the fundamental ; and so on in an 
almost bewildering series. Normally, however, the only sound 
the untrained ear can detect will be the fundamental or lowest 
note, which is produced by the vibration of the whole string. 
Sounds produced above the fundamental are called upper 
partials or harmonics. 

Partials are not all equally present, nor necessarily present 
in all musical sounds. There are indeed some instruments from 
which certain partials are completely absent—the clarinet is an 
example. The flute and the tuning-fork give sounds very near 
to what is called pure tone—with few or no partials. The charac- 
teristic timbre or phonetic quality of each different instrument, 
be it flute, clarinet, trombone or human voice, is determined, 
broadly, by the greater or less predominance of one or more of 
these partials. 

This theory of partials as the determinants of tone-colour, 
propounded by Helmholtz (1821-1894) has been extended. The 
tone of instruments has been observed to be affected by, inter 
alia, the materials—brass, silver, wood, etc.—of which the 
instruments are made. Now, strictly speaking, if the sounds 
were purely air-produced, the material ought not to make any 
difference. But actually the material of an instrument does 
vibrate, and at a frequency of its own, and does, therefore, affect 
the tone-colour : and the frequency or frequencies at which it 
vibrates, coincides with and reinforces some of the frequencies 
of the vibrating air-column. This property, found in the human 
voice as well as in instruments, is known as a formant ; and it is 
- formants which are chiefly responsible for the difference in 
quality between the voices of Gigli and Jimmy Durante, or 
between a Stradivarius and a kitchen fiddle. 

For our purpose here it is sufficient to observe that the 
presence of partials in a particular note, or their absence from it, 
can be precisely and scientifically determined, whether that 
note be produced by string or pipe or voice or by any other means. 

_ Like the case of the youthful clock-maker, what can be 
taken asunder can also be put together, though the matter is 
not without its many perplexities. It is possible to produce 
electrically sounds like the partials of which we spoke, and to 
produce them in an unlimited variety of powers. It is also 
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possible to blend them in such a way that the characteristic 
timbres of different instruments are reproduced—some with 
remarkable fidelity. Here then is the genesis of the new world of 
sounds and the cradle of the new art of instrument-making. 
Here also is the basis on which for probably the first time in 
history scientists and musicians have come to work in the most 
intimate and fruitful collaboration. 

From the pipe-organ of tradition we have been accustomed 
to certain sound-qualities, to definite auditory sensations. If 
the electrone is to substitute for it, then the electrone must be 
able to give us these sensations. Let us say at once that some 
electrones have gone a far way towards doing so. Through the 
courtesy of the distinguished Director of Radio Eireann, Mr. 
Gorham, and with the expert assistance of Mr. Folan, Senior 
Balance and Control Officer, the writer has been able to examine 
one such instrument at the Phoenix Hall, Dublin. 

There can be no doubt that the electrone has reached a | 
stage when, from very many points of view, it will bear critical — 
judgment. Tonally, it is now on an artistic basis, worthy to be . 
considered when the question of installing a church organ arises, _ 

It is only to be expected that certain difficulties still remain 
to be solved satisfactorily. One is the knotty problem of trans- 
ients. When a pipe is blown to produce a note, three periods in — 
the life of that note are discernible. We will pass over.the middle 
period, during which the note, having attained its full develop- — 
ment, is formed and steady. But. the apparently disordered 
period between the first impact of the wind and the time when | 
the note is built, and that between the withdrawal of the wind 
and the cessation of sound, the transient periods, are not yet 
reproduced with complete satisfaction, and the ear of the music- | 
ian is not satisfied completely in this regard. Efforts have been 
made to secure the effect of transients by the insertion in the 
circuit of a potentiometer, which allows the sound to increase | 
and decrease gradually, though very rapidly, from zero to maxi- 
mum and vice versa. But this kind of transient has not the form 
of the real transient, nor has it quite the effect. Some popular 
instruments have side-tracked the problem altogether with the 
result that, when played they have a percussive etamby undesir- 
able in the church. 

There is another unsatisfactory feature found in some 
cheaper electrones. It is best explained thus. If the sound of a . 
violin be amplified electrically ten times, yet will that amplified ~ 


if 
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result never sound as ten violins, but as one only, loud though 
it be; and if we compare that one violin amplified with ten 
unamplified violins giving the same volume as it, our ear is not 
deceived. It tells us that the loudness, in one case, is a matter 
of intensity, of forcing if you like. In the other, where the loud- 
ness is secured by the simultaneous playing of many violins, 
the effect is extensive and additive. In the first instance we hear 
but one instrument, one channel, one phase; in the second 


there are the lines and clash and beauty of many instruments, Rath 


many phases. It is unnecessary to labour the point that the 
breadth and majesty of many pipes, many sounds, cannot be 
matched by the amplification of one. 

There are other constituents too which, in time, will doubt- 


lessly be improved upon. But there are instances where, oddly .. 
enough, the technical perfection so much desired by musicians 
has not brought with it the satisfaction hoped for. By its very ... 


design, the electrone must be, at all times, locked dead in tune ; 


that is, no matter what the demand in power, the relationship | ae 
between notes is, always, a constant. Organists, who so often ._ 
complained of faulty tuning and grumbled at soundboard . 


“robbings,”’ found this new experience too steely and brittle, and 


technicians had to find a system whereby this absolute relentless a a 
in-tune-ness could be mitigated. In fairness to the organists . 


however, be it said that this problem is related, in a way, to that 
of the preceding paragraph. . 


Before a voicer leaves a pipe-organ, he spends hours. and. 
days setting and matching tone-colours and regulating pipes . 
for evenness of power. In the electrone it is possible to do this . 
to an unheard of degree of accuracy. But the complaint is __. 


sometimes made by organists that the notes of a given stop on 


_ the electrone are too alike, and that different notes no longer , 
have their own individuality and personality. And so it will be, 


and so perhaps too, it must be. For the ear of the musician is not 


governed by graphs or by the mathematics of resistances and his ; 
art transcends the materials of his art. Let it be said, in gratitude, — 


that the technicians of the new instrument have sought his 


hand and have laboured with much success to follow him along — 
his difficult artistic ways ; and the criticisms of the musician ._ 
have been exceeded in stringency rome by the self-criticism of. . 


the technicians. 


Mr. Sam Goldwyn, haggling to: secure the filming rights of. “ 


George Bernard Shaw’s plays at less than the extortionate 


| 
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priee Shaw demanded, said to the bearded playwright : “Surely 
you are concerned for the countless millions who, otherwise, 
will never see your plays. Think of what a marvellous contri- 
bution you can make to Art.” “The sad thing,” Shaw grieved, 
“is that you can think of nothing but Art, and I can think of 
nothing but Money.”’ Which reminds us that we must, at last, 
touch upon the economics of the new instrument. But first, 
to the question uppermost in the minds of many—‘‘Will the 
electrone supersede the pipe-organ ?”’ 

There are few who have not been moved to their innermost 
souls by the sound of the pipe-organ, by its presence and sub- 
stantial beauty in our churches, by its surrounding of Christian 
artistic tradition. There must be very few indeed, who would see 
it leave our churches, unwanted, without a pang. But the attit- 
ude of Sam Weller towards the railways—that they were “un- 
constitootional and an inwaser o’ privileges” will not help. 
The future captaincy of either the pipe-organ or the electrone 
in our churches will depend very largely, positis ponendis, on 
the result of the comparison of three things—the initial cost, 
the cost of maintenance and the useful life of each. The pipe- 
organ is the king of instruments because of the massive, majestic 
forces it comprehends and commands and because of the en- 
ormous palette it affords the performer. If the electrone supplies 
this majesty, this palette, then will it challenge the present 
holder of the royal title ; if it does it better, then is the holder 
threatened ; if, as well, it does it more cheaply, then will it 
reign instead. But the time is not ripe for the question asked 
and we must say “‘We cannot know.” 

There are, indeed, indications at some points. For churches 
designed without the thought of an organ, where there is no 
room, or where floor-space for the choir is at a premium, or where 
an organ, if erected, would mask a beautiful window or block 
light, for such, the electrone, occupying as it does a very small 
space, is the complete answer. No longer either is there an excuse 
for the ineffective pipe-organ, sub-standard in so many ways, 
that multiplied itself for so many years. For the standard elec- 
trone, reacting in every way as an organ, playable in every way 
as an organ, is nowadays cheaper to buy and to operate. Here 
is @ ease indeed where the purchase of a small, good electrone is 
not merely sound economics but good art. 

It is to be regretted that there is no element of church 
furniture: which suffers more severely from the ravages of the 
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erosive wood-worm than the pipe-organ. Generally, when a 
pipe-organ is so severely attacked that it would require a paralys- 
ing outlay for its restoration, a good electrone will provide an 
excellent substitute at a reasonable cost. Perhaps here we should 
say that very often the front case of the affected pipe-organ is 
an object of adornment to the church. In these circumstances 
the case should be retained if at all possible, and if additional 
floor-space is required, reduced in depth. The speakers of the 
electrone could be placed inside. ; 

To ask for the inclusion in a pipe-organ specification of 
several heavy pedal stops, is to invite a reckoning sufficient 
to congeal the reader’s bloodstream. Given the basic units, 
these same stops may be specified in an electrone with the 
equanimity of an Oliver Twist, and the inclusion of the most 
varied effects is possible at a cost which bears no relation to the 
cost of the same in a pipe-organ. 

The initial cost of a small electrone, standard in every detail, 
ranges from about £1,100; a big one will cost about £3,000 
or more. The time for installation varies from a few hours to a 
few days. Maintenance costs compare very favourably with 
those of the pipe-organ, and here it may be well to note that the 
distressing cipher, so well known to the performer on the pipe- 
organ, cannot arise in the electrone. The problem of re-building, 
in the acute form known to the possessors of pipe-organs, can 
no longer arise. It is now possible to look forward to the day 
when, from the electrone, the sound of electronic bells will 
summon the faithful, or when the amplification system of the 
new organ will be used to spread throughout the church the 
voice of the priest. No longer now, need the organist disturb 
those who pray in the church or weary them with his continued 
rehearsals. Instead, he can disconnect the loudspeakers and 
listen through earphones, unheard by any but himself. But 
we leave our readers to envisage for themselves the enormous 
possibilities of the new instrument. The struggle for the survival 
of the pipe-organ has entered on a keen, and possibly a gruelling, 
stage. 

Professor Thaddeus Cahill in 1897 experimented with 
electronic sound. Over his grave tears will be wept and fights 
will be fought, and the old will wrestle with the new. But time, 
only time, will tell the victor. 


St Kieran’s College, Kilkenny J. SHERIN 
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THE SUNDAY INSTRUCTION 
HERMANS © 


VERY Sunday morning the faithful gather in our churches 

to take part in the public worship of God. At the altar 

the priest re-enacts the sacrifice of Calvary, and in this 
way he and the people honour God publicly and receive a further 
share in the fruits of the Redemption. 

The Church aptly employs these gatherings of the faithful 
for the imparting of religious doctrine, especially to those who 
have left school. It is an occasion offered her each week to 
enlighten the mind and stir the will of the Christian by expound- 
ing the Christian way of life. The catechetical instructions 
given during the Sunday Mass are therefore effective means 
for the salvation of souls. 

Preachers who wished to adhere to the diocesan syllabus 
or programme must have experienced occasionally that they 
had little opportunity of explaining more fully certain interesting 
aspects of religious truths, or of illustrating their talks with a 
number of practical examples. They had to go with the pro- 
gramme. Over and over again the same restrictions would 
hinder their pastoral desire to help their listeners more effectively. 
Clearness, ardour, conviction, and so on, were sometimes sacri- 
ficed for the sake of completing the course of instructions within 
a few years. 

With this in view we shall consider in this article some 
advantages of a scheme which will allow the preacher to dwell 
at greater length on the different subjects. Just as the reading 
of a substantial biography is of greater assistance to the reader 
than.of a summary of it in a brochure, so likewise a more ample 
treatment of religious subjects will help the people more effec- 
tively than an elementary instruction which, owing to the 
quantity of the matter to be dealt with, is too condensed to be 
truly formative. 

It is clear that such a scheme will require a change in the 
distribution of the subjects for the catechetical instructions. 
We shall deal with that point in the second portion of this 
article. 


The purpose of the catechetical instruction is to show the 
people the rich content of Revelation, to convince them of the 
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necessity of Christian.morals and to exhort all to use the means 
of salvation with the greatest possible profit. The instruction 
could be a greater help to the faithful, especially to the lukewarm 
Catholics, if it were planned, prepared and preached as a prac- 
tical meditation on Christian life, and very much like the dis- 
cursive part of ordinary mental prayer—instructive considerations 
on Catholic doctrine with rousing exhortations to congenial 
action. The preacher should be allowed therefore to dwell at 
length (as we do in mental prayer) on the important mysteries, 
commandments and virtues (and there are many such). He 
should treat the subject in an interesting manner, showing the 
different aspects of the revealed or natural truth, placing it with 
convincing words in the real setting of human life, and urging 
the listeners by useful suggestions to think further about it. 
Really the amount of time given to explaining in detail each 
important answer to the questions of the Catechism cannot be 
detrimental to the completion of the course of instruction. 
We must readily admit that one religious truth which is better 
understood or more practically applied, or one sacrament which 
is more fully appreciated and therefore more fruitfully received, 
will surely improve the attitude of the faithful towards other 
truths, obligations and means of salvation. 

An instruction on religion must also arouse man’s interest 
in his religion. The ordinary man has a detailed knowledge of 
many things, he is well acquainted with the mechanism of his 
car, tractor or bicycle, is able to judge cattle, reads his paper and 
understands quite a lot of what he reads, enjoys his games— 
football, hurling, or Rugby—and has an idea of what a good game 
is like. Our people generally, even our boys and girls still in their 
teens, with only a primary education, are able to follow a 
_ minute treatment of a religious subject, provided we talk to them 
‘in a direct manner, with a conviction which is the fruit of personal 

experience, and help them to live their religion. 

The people will not then have the feeling of being taught 
but will rather experience the benefit of being intelligently and 
effectively assisted in the work of their salvation. In this way 


the men and women of this generation will learn to think on- 


the rich content of their faith, and know how to apply the 
moral principles to their actions. Moreover, the pastor should 
_ remember that he is instructing and assisting Christians who have 

the infused habits of faith and hope, and that in many of them 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost are also present. 
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When a preacher is asked to deal with the subject more 
profusely, he is thereby encouraged to study the matter more 
fully. His instructions will be sound, practical and colourful. 
He will be like a man who is driving his car enjoying 
the beautiful scenery as he moves along. Moreover, -the fact 
that he speaks repeatedly on the same theme, and says some- 
thing new and useful each time, should have the added psy- 
chological advantage of stressing the relative pes of 
each particular 


Although the whole Christian doctrine might thus be spread 
out, there are also quite a number of subjects which could be 
selected for a more ample treatment. Let us give a few examples. 

The eighth commandment is very important. It safeguards 
truth and faith in human communications and regulates the use 
of the power of speech. The pastor could with profit devote five 
or six instructions to the positive aspect of this commandment, 
€.g., the necessity of truth in social intercourse ; truth in the 
mind (opinions, judgments, etc) ; proper use of the faculty of 
speech ; constructive criticism ; value of a good name ; words 
of praise and encouragement. This should be followed, of course, 
by a series of meditations on the sins against the eighth com- 
mandment, with a warning against false testimony in court. 
Since restitution for certain transgressions of this command- 
ment is very difficult, the pastor will do well in having two or 
three helpful talks on how to restore the neighbour’s good 
name. 

The reception of Holy Communion is a vital act in the life 
of our people. When preaching on this subject we must not 
merely repeat or confirm what they already know, but rather 
put new flesh around the bones of Christian Doctrine. Our 
people are in need of God’s strength, and this they obtain through 
a fruitful reception of Holy Communion. It was precisely to 
help the faithful to receive with more profit that the writer 
gave not less than thirty instructions on Holy Communion in 
a country parish in Belgium in 1939. The results were tangible. 
The people approached the sacraments more frequently and some 
persons began to ask further questions concerning one or other 
point of the doctrine. There were no signs of boredom ; in fact 
they seemed to become entany: more interested in the 


sermons. 
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But we wish to indicate also a few themes which are not so 
obviously eligible for elaboration. 

If Christian life is essentially a life of worship, service and 
love of God, why not give the people of God a vivid description, 
accompanied by suitable applications, of each of the divine 
attributes ? We shall not bore the faithful by letting them 
gaze for a considerable time on the great and lovable God. 
Instead of an austere enumeration of these attributes in one 
sermon, which often leaves the hearers unaffected, let the prea- 
cher speak warmly of his and their God, who, though invisible, 
is so near. 

A wrong idea of the meaning of pleasure in life is partly 
responsible for many sins, especially sins of the flesh. Would 
a series of meditations on the sense of pleasure in conjunction 
with the doctrine of the celestial beatitude of the virtue of tem- 
perance, not have a life-saving effect for the modern Christian 
who is forced to live and move in a materialistic atmosphere ? 

The action of the Holy Ghost too, when it is explained in 
the light of our sublime destiny and our natural weakness, 
should keep the attention of the needy wayfarers for several 
weeks. 


It may be objected, however, that many questions of the 
Christian and ascetical life receive such careful attention in the 
retreat-houses, or are fully treated in hundreds of books and 
pamphlets. Still it must be remembered that the number of 
Catholics who make an annual retreat or a week-end retreat 
is relatively very small. The others, therefore, remain unreached 
by this kind of modern Christian training. There is indeed a great 
' variety of religious literature, but again the masses, uninterested, 
pass along the Church-stalls.1 The only opportunity of regular 
contact with our people is the obligatory Sunday Mass and 
precisely during the instruction. Let us be anxiously concerned, 
therefore, with the vast majority of Catholics who are not using 
these modern means of sanctification. They in the first place 
need the attention, the consideration, the warmth and the love 
of our pastoral hearts, more than the fervent souls who know 
the way to the pastures of the spiritual life. The Sunday ins- 


1 We are aware, of course, of the zeal of many priests, religious and 
suitable literature to to whom such 
lo appeal 
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truction might thus become the ordinary Christian’s weekly 
meditation for the improvement of his life and growth in holi- 
ness. Lukewarm and fervent souls alike will profit by this 
method. 


It is clear that the scheme proposed in these pages will 
require an extension of the customary course of catechetical 
instructions. In his Encyclical Acerbo nimis, of 15th April, 
1905, Blessed Pius X makes it a rule that this course shall be 
completed within four or five years. A suggestion to enlarge 
the curriculum, although apparently against the letter of this 
papal document, is, we believe, not contrary to the spirit of 
Blessed Pius’s regulations. In fact there is a precedent of an 
extended period for the catechetical instructions. In 1920 the 
Provisional Council of Malines approved of a six years’ course. 
“Parochi argumenta instructionum sic ordinari curent ut infra 
sex annos totius catechismi materia explicetur.”? 

A curriculum of not less than eight years, preferable of ten 
years, with an average of forty instructions annually. would 
make the scheme workable. Provision should be made for the 
reading, once or twice a year, of a summary of Christian Doctrine. 
This would obviate a difficulty inherent in the scheme. For if 
the faithful get a clear outline of their religion and duties at 
regular intervals, the objection which might be made on the 
plea that the various themes would recur but rarely, will be 
less strong. Moreover, as we have already pointed out, the 
advantages of a detailed exposition of the Faith, surely out- 
weigh this drawback in the scheme. The insistence on the per- 
formance of one particular duty, increases the chances of a 
better moral life along the whole line. As time goes on, and 
precisely as a result of a more complete instruction in their 
faith, the people will become more familiar with the content 
of the summary. Needless to add that this digest of Catholic 
teaching should be the work of a leading theologian with pas- 
toral experience. In a true sense this summary will then be the 
Christian’s armour of faith and sword of the spirit. 


Finally, there is the question of the distribution of the sub- 
jects. This is, of course, a matter for the diocesan authorities. 


* Acta et Decreta Conc. Prov. Mechl., 1920, n.310. 
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To alternate doctrinal with moral themes, according to a 
carefully studied plan, is practicable. The explanation of the 
first article of the Creed, for instance, could be followed by a 
series of instructions of the first three commandments. The 
preacher might even wish to conclude with a few meditations 
on the first petition of the Our Father: Hallowed be Thy name. 
_ Dogmatic, moral and ascetical subjects combined in this way 
may be of assistance to the flock and secure a more successful 
co-operation with grace. We merely wish to suggest and invite 
the opinions of others. The congregation at Mass is not a body 
of students who follow a course during which they take notes. 
No, we have before us on Sundays a great variety of men and 
women, of different age, rank and social status. They are tossed 
about by the events of life and are affected by their moods. 
Many of them are happy and content, some are sad and depressed. 
Some have just parted with a sinful life, others are still un- 
repentant. And when the preacher ascends the pulpit and speaks 
to them, he should leave no stone unturned to capture the 
attention and interest of these children of God for a practical 
doctrine of life, explained in simple terms against the back- 
ground of the wonderful economy of salvation. 


The ultimate purpose of catechetical instruction has been 
clearly defined by Our Holy Father in his letter to Cardinal 
Stritch on the occasion of the Eighth National Catechetical 
Congress in Boston!. The Pope deals here with the catechetical 
instruction of youth, but his words also bear on that other 
form of instruction which is given at Mass on Sundays. 

‘‘What pastors of souls, reflecting on these. divine words 
spoken through the prophet : ‘I will give you pastors according 
to my own heart and they shall feed you with knowledge and doctrine’ 
could rest content, if he were not putting forth every effort 
to ensure that the little ones of his flock, one and all, are being 
instructed carefully, patiently, progressively in the teachings 
of their faith? ... A child’s grasp of the truths of faith will 
necessarily be limited by his intellectual capacity, but as 
this develops so should his knowledge of God’s revelation deepen 
and increase through youth and mature age, opening up to his 


A.A.S. Vol. XX XXIII pp. 778-80 of 15th November 1951. 
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eye of faith the unfathomable blessing with which God .. . has 
blessed us in Christ . 

“Let. them [the Catechists] approach their task with the 
spirit of Christ, humble, patient, kind, tireless. and tactful in 
drawing a restless and sorely tried generation to:an interest 
in the things of God, mindful always to lean heavily. on the 
power of prayer with the Eternal Father to illumine the. minds 
of their pupils that they may grasp the truths of faith.” 


BASIL HERMANS 


Holy Trinity Priory, Kilnacrott, Mountnugent, Co. Cavan. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS 


We are deeply grieved to see the manner in which 
Christians in these days spend the Sunday afternoon : 
theatres and public games are thronged to overflowing, 
but the churches are less frequented than they ought to be. 
Things should be otherwise. Everybody should go to church 
to sing God’s praises, to learn Christian doctrine, to receive 
the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, and so obtain 
heavenly help against the adversities of this life. Let 
everyone do his best to learn by heart the formulas that 
are sung at the evening prayer and let their ‘meaning 
become deeply impressed upon their hearts. 


—Pius XII : Mediator Dei 


BLESSED PIUS X 


DERMOT MULLIGAN 


AKING into consideration the many and varied events in 

the life of Pope Pius X, no one will blame Father Pierre 

Fernessole for stating that bis recent work! in two volumes 
is not a history of Pius X, but only an essai, though the modesty 
of his claims hardly does justice to this fine work. Father 
Fernessole is certainly justified in stating that his work is 
critically historical—a mere glance at the bibliography will 
reassure one on this point. He has consulted a vast amount of 
documents, especially the official documents of the Holy See 
concerned with the process of Beatification. The result is a — 
really historical work which gives a clear and very detailed 
account of the life and work of Blessed Pius X. Despite his 
very evident admiration for his subject,the author writes with 
great objectivity and for the most part allows documents and 
texts to speak for themselves. This is without doubt the best 
historical work on Pius X published so far, as is only to be 
expected from one who occupies the chair of Papal History 
in the Catholic Institute in Paris. 

Born on the 2nd June 1835, in the little village of Riese in 
Italy, Giuseppe Sarto, despite many difficulties of a purely 
material nature arising out of the poverty of his parents, suc- 
ceeded in getting through the necessary preparation for the 
priesthood and was ordained on September 15, 1858. His first 
assignment was to the curacy of Tombolo where his extraordin- 
ary charity towards the poor—a trait which remained one of 
his most outstanding characteristics all during his life—soon 
made itself evident. There burned in the heart of this young 
priest an ardent charity whose external manifestation was 
limited only by the meagre resources at his command. Reserving 
for himself the bare minimum—and sometimes not even that— 
he gave away the rest of his possessions with a lavishness which 
in anyone else would have been prodigality. A priest friend who 
visited him once noticed a pile of wood in a yard near the church, 
his supply of fuel for the winter. The next day the visitor 
noticed that the pile had considerably diminished ; the day 
after half of it was gone and some days later it had all dis- 


1Pie X: : aa vie et son oeuvre 2 volumes. Rev. P. Fernessole. Paris: 
Lethielleux. Price 1775 francs. 
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appeared. Surprised, he asked Father Sarto if he had sold it. 
“No,” was the reply, “I gave it to the poor. There are so many 
of them who suffer from the cold.” ‘And what will you do ?”’ 
“That is very simple : I will do without.” 

Such instances can be multiplied. Father Sarto gave without 
counting the cost to himself and to all remonstrances he replied, 
“God will provide.” Moreover, he gave himself as unstintedly 
as he gave his possessions. In 1873 when he was parish priest _ 
of Salzano cholera broke out and ravaged the countryside. 
The future pontiff in order to spare his curates insisted on at- 
tending to all the sick himself. He seemed to be present every- 


where at the same time, consoling the afflicted, helping the sick, _ 


exhorting, encouraging, bringing both material and spiritual 
aid and even helping to bury the dead. He passed from one end ‘— 
of his parish to another like a good angel bringing the sweet 
odour of Christ wherever he went. He took no thought for 
himself or his health and ignored all the remonstrances of his 
sisters and friends. His very charity however was to mean the 
frustration of his desire always to remain a poor curé de cam- 
pagne, for his bishop now called him to be Canon of Treviso 
and Spiritual Director of the Seminary, not merely on account — 
of his many excellent qualities but also in order to save him from 
himself and his charity. 

This was but the first step in the ascent to high dignity, a 
step which the servant of God took unwillingly just as, with 
tears in his eyes, he would beg to be freed from the heavy burden 
of the Papacy. The various promotions and offices which came 
his way, Canon of Treviso, 1875-1885, Bishop of Mantua, 
1885-1893, Cardinal Patriarch of Venice, 1893-1903, Pope, 
1903-1914, did not in any way diminish his charity ; they only 
meant that he exercised it on an ever-widening scale and in 
more varied ways. There always remained that self-forgetfulness, 
_ that self-giving which spoke of a great love for God and for 

souls. 

It would be an error to think that Giuseppe Sarto was all 
heart and no head. Professor Fernessole is careful to show that 
the remark, “Pope Pius X was a good curé dé campagne,” 
meaning that he had not the administrative and intellectual 
ability for Pope, is entirely false. In the second volume of his 
work dealing with the pontificate, the author points out the 
interest Pius X took in all the world affairs which concerned 


the Church and the personal part he played in drawing up the - - 
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numerous encyclicals and decrees which marked his pontificate. 
He shows that many of the points brought into prominence by 
the Pontiff had been occupying his attention long before he 
became Pope. Thus, for instance, in a pastoral letter of 1887 
when he was Bishop of Mantua, he put his people on their guard 
against certain tendencies which later on as Pope he was to 
condemn under the title of Modernism. 

Taking as his motto the words ‘‘Instaurare omnia in Christo,” 
Pius X looked at all things from the point of view of God and 
eternity and this enabled him to see beyond the immediate 
necessities of mere politics. Professor Fernessole deals very 
adequately with all the important and difficult questions of the 
reign of Pius X, Modernism, Le Sillon, L’Action Francaise, 
Separation of Church and State in France, and shows that the 
Pontiff was quite capable of coping with such intricate problems. 
The papal decisions were so wise in the event as almost to pos- 
tulate an other than earthly source and indeed the Pope relied 
to a great extent on God to direct him, as it were personally, in 
his difficulties. His favourite motto, ‘God will provide,’ was 
applicable not only to his material wants but also and indeed 
more so to those of a higher order. In 1906 when the separation 
fo Church and State took place in France the French bishops 
were divided on the question as to whether they should accept 
the associations cultuelles proposed by the new law. The majority 
were in favour of accepting, but awaited instructions from Rome. 
Cardinal Merry del Val, the Secretary of State, urged the Pope 
for a direction in the matter. ‘I will decide,” he replied, ‘‘when 
He”—pointing to the Crucifix—“tells me.” And eventually the 
answer came: Non licet. M. Briand could well say years after- 
wards that among all those who played a part in this most 

intricate question, Pius X was the only real clairvoyant. 
Pius X was above and beyond all else a Pastor. In his very 
first encyclical, EH Supremi Apostolatu, October 1903, he said 
after encouraging all priests to acquire great knowledge: ‘‘We 
cannot, however, hide the fact and we even declare openly, that 
our preference goes, and will always go, to those who without 
neglecting either the sacred or profane sciences, devote them- 
selves more particularly to the good of souls in the exercise of 
the different ministries which become a priest animated with 
zeal for the honour of God.” ‘Not only the exalted office he 
held and his own practical experience as a pastor but also and 
above all his sanctity, which enabled him to have an instinctive 
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grasp of things divine, give him an authority which must com- 
mand respect when he speaks on the pastoral office. 

One thing he considered as fundamental in the pastoral 
office was the teaching of Christian Doctrine. As a young priest 
and even as bishop he gave himself unstintedly to this work. 
In the early days of his pontificate he still continued to teach 
the catechism to the faithful who crowded to the Vatican on 
Sundays. He not only taught it himself but exhorted all other 
priests to do so. He even wrote an encyclical on the subject, 
Acerbo Nimis, April 1905. The catechism must be taught to 
children especially but also to adults, for in his opinion ignorance 
of Christian doctrine is the principal source of the evils of society. 
This is a capital point even today. Devotion and the practice 
of religion must be based on dogma. Ignorance of Christian 
doctrine, which Pius X lamented so much, does not obtain in 
Ireland on the whole but even so, could we too not profit by 
recalling the teaching of the great Pontiff and put more emphasis 
on dogma? Has it not been said that a number of our people 
lose their Faith in England because they are not sufficiently 
grounded in the fundamental dogmas of their religion ? 

Pius X will always be remembered as the Pope of the Bles- 
sed Eucharist ; it was he who permitted and even in a sense 
bound children to approach the Holy Table as soon as they came 
tw the age of discretion ; it was he who clearly stated that all. 
that was required for daily reception of Holy Communion was 
the state of grace and a right intention. Professor Fernessole 
quotes two articles written in 1951 by Father Lepintre, 8.J., 
and Father Dérély which state that there has been a decline in 
recent years in devotion to the Blessed Eucharist and which urge 
a return to the full teaching of Pius X. Once again might it not 
be well for us to examine the present position in Ireland ? 

Just fifty years ago on November 22nd 1903, appeared the 
Motu Proprio on Church music. A number of abuses had crept 
in, especially into the churches of Rome, with regard to music 
at sacred functions. It seemed to be taken for granted—as it 
had been in Venice, according to one writer, when Pius X be- 
came Patriarch there—that the liturgy played’ second fiddle 
to the music. The Pope had stated then that the reverse was 
true, music is but the humble acolyte of the liturgy. With this 
principle as his guide, he now wrote his “canon law of sacred 
music.” As an artist he wished for beauty, as a saint he wished 
for reverence and dignity in the worship of God. There need 
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be no clash between these two but if there is, then beauty 
must suffer. His famous formula, prier sur de la beauté, 
expresses very well the ideal of liturgical functions, provided the 
emphasis is put in the right place. 

Father Fernessole is to be congratulated on a work which is 
worthy of the great man he portrays. All will read this book with 
interest and indeed with profit for there is much to be gained 
from close contact with a soul, noble and kind, meek and gentle 
despite an ardent temperament, and yet withal endowed with 
a firmness which was nothing else than the intransigence of 
truth in the face of error. This is a book which clamours for a 
translator. 


Cluain Mhuire, Galway. DERMOT MULIIGAN 


Dono DEDIT 


We have inherited many monstrosities of the past 
of bad and unsuitable workmanship which should be 
removed. Poor glass, tawdry hangings and carpets, cheap 
and insignificant ornaments have to be endured by suc- 
cessive generations of worshippers. It is difficult to 
know why the house of God should be disfigured by some 
well-intentioned but ugly gift which would not be tolerated 
in their homes by the grandchildren of the donor. Nothing 
should be accepted for our churches unless it is of the best. 
Good intentions are no substitute for bad art. 


—The [Protestant] Archbishop of York 
in The Times 2/10/1953 
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ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 


A MEMBER 


‘‘7r HEAR the A.A. want to start a group here. Do you know 
anything about these fellows ?” I was shown this part of 

a letter from one country priest to another not so long ago. 
I am an alcoholic myself and a member of A.A. for six and a 
half years. My own success in the adventure of sobriety is bound 
up with the success of A.A. in Ireland. The object of this article 
is to tell something about “‘these fellows” : what we are, what 
we try to do and what we have so far achieved. For we have 
found a knowledge and understanding of A.A. has made us 
friends and gained us helpers. 

Up to comparatively recently, Society has placed all drunks 
in the same category—weak-willed, callous, helpless and un- 
helpable, intentional sinners, skeletons whose greatest offence 
is that they will not remain snugly in their family cupboards. 
Yet nearly everyone knows at least one person whose drinking 
has apparently almost without warning become incomprehensible. 
Men with good homes, money, good businesses or jobs, good 
reputations, healthy, in no way unhappy, suddenly go off the 
rails. Normal seemingly when not drinking, their characters 
undergo a complete change once they start on alcohol. Their 
former occasional ‘“night-outs’ develop swiftly into bouts, 
the bouts come closer and closer together. In many cases they 
are seldom completely sober. Their drinking is followed by 
periods of intense remorse, by sincere though shortlived attempts 
to stay off liquor. Their relatives are in turn startled, puzzled, 
anxious to help, resentful, contemptuous, enraged. They them- 
selves are at first sure they can find a way of retaining control 
‘next time,” then frightened when they fail repeatedly, then 
hopeless. Their complete ignorance of what has happened to 
them, what is still happening to them, makes it impossible for 
them to explain to, and gain the understanding sympathy of, 
those they love and respect. Little by little, they cut themselves 
off from their world ; they live in a state of desperate loneli- 
ness and finally become outcasts. These are the persons some- 
times called the Problem Drinkers. They are, in fact, alcoholics 
or compulsive drinkers, suffering from a physical allergy to 
alcohol combined with a mental obsession to take more once 
they start to drink ; drinkers whose compulsion to drink is a 
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sign of a disease. There are few alcoholics who have recovered 
who would deny that this disease is really spiritual. 


A.A. is a loosely knit society of men and women ade 


alcoholics who have banded together in groups all over the world 
to share their experience, strength and hope with each other, 
that they may solve their common problem and help others 
to recover from alcoholism. There are at the time of writing 
over 4,500 such groups, with a total membership of about 
125,000 spread all over the world. The only requirement for 
membership is a sincere desire to stop drinking. A.A. is not 
allied to any particular religion, creed or denomination. It has 
nothing to do with politics, other organisations or any institu- 
tion. A.A. simply minds its own business. . . to stay sober and 
help other alcoholics to achieve sobriety. Alcoholism is not a 
purely Catholic, Protestant or Jewish disease ; it is not the 
exclusive illness of either the millionaire or the down-and-out. 
Alcoholism strikes at all creeds, classes and income-grades im- 
partially. A.A.’s success has largely derived from its refusal to 
recognise any difference between one alcoholic and another. 
They are all sick persons, requiring A.A.’s help. A.A. does not 
usurp the place of Church or Medicine. The alcoholic who joins 
in poor physical condition is strongly advised to consult his doc- 
tor. The alcoholic’s religion, or lack of it, is his own affair, 
In general, it has been our experience that a good A.A. member 
becomes a better member of his Church. But our primary object 
is to achieve sobriety. From that sobriety the other things will 
stem ; without it, they are impossible. A.A. is not concerned 
with money. It has nothing to sell and none of its members are 
paid for A.A. work. There are no positions of authority to be 
obtained ; each member is on exactly the same footing. Its 
policy of anonymity does away with the danger of membership 
‘being used as a means of obtaining personal kudos. Thus the 
three most ordinary occasions of disunity and disruption are 
guarded against. Each group is autonomous. Its own members 
care for the necessary money to meet expenses of rent, printing 
and incidentals. Donations from outside sources are politely 
refused. Its officers are elected in rotation. Its policy of anony- 
mity was first chosen as a worldly safeguard for its members ; 
the spiritual value of anonymity has become more apparent since. 
But while personal anonymity is required, A.A. is only too glad 
of any publicity given to its aims and being. 


It came into existence eighteen years ago in America through | 
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a chance meeting between a New York stockbroker named Bill 
(in A.A. all members go by their first names), and an Akron 
doctor, Bob. Bill had already managed to keep sober for nine 
months as the result of following out a few principles of living 
largely based on the Oxford Group ‘“Absolutes.” He had, 
however, just had the bad end of a business deal and came to 
realise that to preserve his own sobriety he must make contact 
with another alcoholic and help him to achieve sobriety as 
well. Both of these men had had long and dreadful histories 
of drink ; but from that first meeting, they both remained 
sober. Bob died two years ago, but Bill remains with us ..a 
total abstainer for over eighteen years after he had been given 
up as a hopeless and unhelpable drunk. The society they started 
that day grew slowly and shakily ; it took four years to muster 
the first hundred members. Since then, it has grown at in- 
ereasing tempo to its present size. In numbers, it is still mainly 
American, United States and Canada. Ten years ago, it was 
earried to Australia by a travelling American. Three years later 
it came indirectly from Australia to Ireland, this time through 
a Jesuit. 

This priest was on holiday in Dublin in September 1947 
and was interviewed by an evening paper on the subject of a 
Boys’ Town with which he was connected in Australia. In the 
course of his talk, he commented at length on the success that 
A.A. was having in Sydney and expressed the opinion that 
Dublin would do well to take it up. This interview was read 
by a member of the Philadelphia group, an Irishman who had 
gone to live in the States, who was also over here on holiday. 
Spurred on by his wife, he determined to start a group in Dublin. 
With the help of a doctor and by advertising, he managed to 
scrape together a small number of men willing to make the 
experiment. Their first public meeting was held in The Country 
Shop on November 25th ; and here on that night the first A.A. 
group in Europe was formed. As in America, the start was slow 
and uphill. Today it is firmly established in Dublin ; there is 
a large group in Belfast ; there are sizable groups in Limerick, 
Cork and Galway, and smaller ones elsewhere. Public meetings 
are held every Monday night, still in The Country Shop, when 
attendances range from 50 upwards to 100. The maximum 
attendance was at a meeting held in the Mansion House, when 
over 400 came along to listen to the Co-Founder of the Society, 
Bill: At a conservative estimate, there are at least 500 members 
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in Ireland. In Dublin alone, over 700 self-styled alcoholics have 
‘joined,’’ but all are not hunters who blow the horn. A good 
many, though partially convinced, are not yet ready to make, and 
act on, the necessary admission that they are beaten by drink. 
A world estimate is that about 70% of those who join and really 
give the A.A. programme a fair trial recover, though a great 
many of these suffer one or more relapse before they finally 
settle down. 

A short time ago, I was asked at a clerical meeting to explain 
to them why an alcoholic went on drinking long after it was 
evident that he was incapable of exercising control. I find it 
almost impossible to do so. I can only say that for a very long 
period of my own thirty years drinking I honestly believed I 
could, some day and somehow, find a way of drinking all I 
wanted without Josing control. Life without drink seemed to me 
to be an unnatural and quite impossible way of existence. Later 
I became drearily hopeless and fatalistic about it. Though I 
still continued to make attempts to pull up, I felt even at the 
time that they were quite useless. I felt I would start again 
sometime, so what was the use of trying too hard? The truth 
is that we dont know why we drink ; but when we tell.the truth, 
we are not believed. Strength of will and sincerity of purpose do 
not enter into it. I have entered my name for a Retreat to find 
help in quitting drink, yet gone to that. Retreat with a bottle of 
gin inmy bag, which I drank between the first exercise and going 
to sleep. After a month’s voluntary treatment in a private home, 
I left convinced I had mastered drink ; but I was drunk again 
that night. I have given solemn promises,. sincerely meant at 
the time of utterance on occasion, and been drinking again 
within a few hours. Drink makes us mentally unbalanced and 

- we cannot be honest even with ourselves for long at a time. 

My own case history may be cited as typical of an A.A. 
member, though space will mercifully preclude any but the 
minimum necessary details. I am 56 years of age, single and 
come from a good class Catholic family. My home life was happy 
and I went to a very good public school. Later, I entered the 
profession I wanted to join; I was happy in it, I got on well. 
I was good at games ; I was considered good at work, above the 
average of my rank in the British Army. I had a promising 
future to look forward to, I had nothing from which to escape. 
There was no previous history of drink in my family. I can 
see no reason why I should have become an alcoholic, yet almost 
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from the start I drank like an alcoholic. At first, I had some 
sort of control over myself as to when I drank. If circumstances 
seemed to indicate the need for it, I cut out drinking without 
much effort and with no feeling of self-sacrifice. But even in 
those first years if I drank at all I went on for the rest of the 
night. Soon I was losing even that control. I began to drink at 
the wrong times, in the wrong places and before the wrong people. 
Good luck and good friends covered me up for many years, but 
finally life caught up on me and I was retired on retired pay, 
branded as not to be re-employed. This virtual dismissal made 
very little impression on me. I still had enough money for 
drink and I had a home to live in. Six more years were to pass 
before the climax came. I had been inflicting every kind of 
unhappiness not only on myself but on my parents, not the 
least for the latter being my complete indifference to my religious 
duties. In April 1947 they ordered me out of the house and the 
family and their lives. By now, I had added drugs to alcohol. 


_ My routine had become one of drugs in the morning to revive 


me, drink all day and another drug at night to give me sleep. 
My parents’ “revolt’’ opened my eyes for the first time to where 
I had descended. It proved to be my own gutter. Fear for my 
security and at the prospect of becoming one of the legion of the 
homeless lost (with the next stop almost certainly a Night 
Shelter), at last made me genuinely willing in my own interest 
to do anything I could to stop drinking. (“Give me back my 
Legions.”) The trouble was that I could think of nothing useful. 
Doctors, homes, hospitals, promises, all had proved in vain. 
Then my memory went back to that interview I had read nine 


- months before, about A.A. The Grace of God must have put it 


into my heart to go to a meeting that night, and I managed to 
strike a one-sided bargain with my parents that if A.A. could 
do some good I might stay on at home on probation. I arrived 
at that meeting, more than half-drunk, shaking from drugs and 
nerves ; not too good a prospect, even for A.A. By the goodness 
of God and the help He has sent me through A.A., I have not 


- had another drink since then. 


There is no set blueprint of recovery in A.A. Each member 


‘ succeeds in his own way and time and at his own pace. So that 
what I write must be taken as my own experience only. For me, 
"recovery came from Knowledge, Decision, Group or social 
‘therapy, a return to Realism and the programme of the Twelve 
Steps. All of these together for me make up the A.A. way of 
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life. And I attacked my recovery problem in just that order, 
which seems to me to be entirely logical. Without knowledge, 
I could not come to any decision that would stand up for long. 
Without Decision to recover, group therapy would be a waste of 
time. Without Realism I should have been continuing my old 
pattern of running away into dreamland from the inescapable 
facts of life. And while all these things were essential to me to 
stop drinking, I had to bring another factor into play, the 
Twelve Steps, to learn not only how to remain abstinent but to 
be happy in remaining so. 

That Knowledge was elementary, though new to me. Al- 
cohol is a sort of disease acquired by two or three per cent of the 
world’s drinkers. The disease in simplifying language is the 
disease of not being able to drink in moderation. It is the first 
drink the alcoholic takes that sets his disease in active virul- 
ence, not the total quantity consumed. Alcoholism cannot 
be completely eliminated once it gains a footing. No matter 
how long I might remain abstinent at a time, I would never be 
able to control my drinking if I started again. But if I could 
find a way of not taking a first drink, I could stay sober and 
normal. 

The decision I had to take was to give up drinking for good. 
I had to face the unpalatable fact that I must make abstinence 
my own first and most vital aim. As for the Group therapy, 
I was prepared to accept that the older members had had to 
make themselves essential to their groups and their groups 
essential to themselves. If I was going to avail myself of the 
same means that they had found necessary and successful, 
it followed that I must attempt what they did. Group therapy 
to me does not merely mean coming together at stated times for 
_ formal meetings. These meetings are important for many reasons 
and as the visible sign of coherence. The equally valuable, 
though invisible, sign is keeping the closest possible touch with 
the members of the group even when they are not in actual 
physical contact. That can be done by constantly thinking about 
the group, working for it, praying for it ; keeping it in mind as 
much as possible. 

Reality consisted in recognising that my alcoholic life must 
be cut down to a size I could hope to deal with. My disposition 
was such that if I continued to think of abstinence in terms of 
months or years, I could be pretty certain that nothing would 
be done. So I adopted the A.A. suggestion of living my life in 
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periods of 24 hours at a time. Today, the only day in reality 
that I ever have at my disposal. From that beginning I slowly 
advanced to being content to accomplish only what of the rest 
of my life I could fit into Today. That again required further 
realism to determine which things were of the most immediate 
importance to be done Today. But my primary reality will 
always remain concentration on not taking one single drink 
Today. 

Finally, the programme of recovery, contained in the 
following Twelve Steps : 


1. We admitted we were powerless over aleohol—that 
our lives had become unmanageable. 

2. Came to believe that a Power greater than ourselves 
‘could restore us to sanity. 

3. Made a decision to turn our will and our lives over to 
the care of God as we understood Him. 

4. Made a searching and fearless moral inventory of 
ourselves. 

5. Admitted to God, to ourselves and to another human 
being the exact nature ‘of our wrong. 

6. Were entirely ready to have God remove all these 
defects of character. 

7. Humbly asked Him to remove our shnibootiings! 

8. Made a list of all persons we had harmed, and became 
willing to make amends to them all. 

9. Made direct amends to such people wherever possible, 

_ except when to do so would injure them or others. 

10. Continued to take personal inventory and when we 
were wrong, promptly admitted it. 

11. Sought through prayer and meditation to improve 
our conscious contact with God as we understood Him, 
praying only for knowledge of His will for us and the power 
to carry that out. 

12. Having had a spiritual awakening as the result of 
these steps, we tried to carry this message to alcoholics 
and practise these principles in all our affairs. 


These steps seemed strong meat for reforming alcoholics. It 
helped me greatly to remember that this programme was not 
some optimistic chart for super-saints. It was based on the 
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actual experience of human beings, ex-drunks like myself. They 
were not impossibly idealistic steps; they had all been attempted 
by others successfully. It is sometimes said that all the steps 
are spiritual except the first. For me, the first step is also 
essentially spiritual. I could admit in words to myself that I 
was powerless over alcohol, but where would that take. me 
unless that admission embraced not only the actual wording but 
also what was implicit in it? No, taking that step was a 
declaration to myself that because I sincerely wanted to recover, 
I was fully resolved to try to live out the way of life suggested 
in the following eleven steps. 
_ The second step, too, called for determination. Here I 
could no longer avoid my spiritual life, I had to subdue my pride 
and acknowledge that a greater Power, God, was in complete 
control of my life. I had to strive to make God a daily living 
reality in my life, not a pious Sunday morning superstition. 
The third step was perhaps the hardest, relinquishing control 
and guidance of my life to God. But in the measure of the success 
I attained here would lie the measure of success I would meet 
with in continued sobriety, happiness and peace of mind. The 
fourth step was akin to our general confession. For me, that 
moral inventory was not a moral mudrake but a serious effort 
to find out about myself, to find what things stood in the way 
of my carrying out the third step. The fourth step taught me 
self-knowledge. We take an inventory of ourselves ; we do not 
attempt to beat our neighbour’s breast. | 

The fifth was only a practical application of the truism 
that confession is good for the soul. This and the next few 
following steps contain no great difficulty for the alcoholic who 
is sincere in his acceptance of the third. The tenth was our 
nightly examination of conscience with the added obligation of 
- owning up to human beings when we were frankly wrong. The 
eleventh was a guide to our carrying out the third. The sting 
of the steps is contained in the tail of the twelfth, that part 
which suggests we carry out the foregoing principles in all our 
affairs. Many may be willing enough to practise them in their 
alcoholic affairs. The older members had found out that this 
would not be enough to ensure happiness and a good conscience. 
This part of the steps is that which binds them all. together. 
It cannot be ignored with safety. 

It remains always important for us that we each remember 
why we joined A.A. It was to recover our own sobriety for our 
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own sakes; not to preach to the unconverted. That must 
remain our primary goal. We cannot afford to forget our pre- 
vious helplessness when friends talk prettily to us of our apostolic 
mission. Charity begins at home. 

Since A.A. has been operating there for longer and on a 
very much greater scale, the Church in America has had more 
opportunity to assess its work and direction. An extract from 
a letter received here from the Chancellor of a very large arch- 
diocese will give some idea of the impression made. “The 
Bishops of our country up to now have not taken any official 
stand on A.A. The movement has not been condemned ; the 
movement has not been officially approved. Personally I am 
convinced that the A.A. movement is the most sound and most 
successful approach that has ever been made in our country to 
the problem of the alcoholic. In my archdiocese, I am under 
the impression that about one half of its members at one time 
were Catholics. The Twelve Steps appeal to me as being entirely 
in harmony with the Catholic faith and morals, as being clearly 
stated religious and moral principles in language which is simple 
and easily understood. Honesty to oneself, humility, contrition, 
purpose of amendment, unburdening one’s soul and accusing 
one’s self of failing to another person, placing one’s hope and 
confidence in God, making restitution, relying upon prayer and 
meditation, spiritual reading, seem to me to be sound and solid 
principles necessary for rehabilitation. The apostolic step to carry 
the message to alcoholics and to help others to rehabilitate 
themselves is also in conformity with Christian teaching and 
seems to be psychologically of utmost importance. Cases have 
come to my attention of priests who were victims of alcoholism 
being re-instated through A.A. A large number of lukewarm 
and indifferent Catholics have returned to an active practice of 
their faith ; and strange as it may seem, several instances are 
known of non-Catholics who have been brought to the Catholic 
faith through the A.A. movement... The Chancery has been 
very solicitous to avoid giving the impression that the arch- 
diocese was trying to take over the A.A. movement, or trying 
to interfere in either the organisation or activities of the group.”” 

' It may sound ungracious to stress the importance of that 
last sentence, considering that A.A. is looking for all the help the 
Church can give. But one of the biggest attractions to the pros- 
pective member is that he is joining a society of alcoholics run 
and controlled in every way by alcoholics. Any suggestion that. 
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the group was in some way controlled or unduly influenced by 
an outside “partisan” body, however benevolently disposed, 
would be bad news for the unity of the members. We seem to be 
forced into the ungenerous position of having to say to our 
outside helpers: ‘Please do all you can for us; but stay in your 
corner until we want you.”’ In truth, we are only guided by our 
experience, which is that one alcoholic is the best ambassador 
to another. We speak the same language, a language that cannot 
be entirely understood by even the most sympathetic of our 
friends who is not himself an alcoholic. 

‘What we ask from priests who have a will to help us is that 
they will be content with steering alcoholics towards us and that 
they will be willing to stand aside when they have done so ; that 
they will, even though perhaps with very conscious effort, try 
to understand that the alcoholic is not,in his present condition 
at least, a deliberate sinner but a very sick person requiring 
experienced treatment ; and that they will examine our successes 
rather than our failures, for our successes are being gained in a 
field considered hopeless until recently. And we ask them, too, 
not to look on us as rivals to any temperance movement already 
sponsored by them. We are not in competition with anyone or 
anything. 

A.A. is not a charitable society in the sense that it engages to 
supply its members with loans of money, employment or even 
clothes for which it has no further personal use. It is a charitable 
society in the meaning of Christ’s teaching. We ask for nothing 
material for oureslves personally or as groups. We do ask for 
charity for the sick alcoholic; sympathy for his problem ; 
understanding of his condition and a willingness to advise him 
to seek recovery where so many thousands have already found 
it. A.A. is in no way a “substitute for the Sacraments” ; it has 
proved to be in most cases of Catholic alcoholics a positive urge 
towards them. It is with confidence then that we ask for the 
good will of the readers of The Furrow and for their prayers— 
that those of us who have recovered may maintain our sobriety 
and that the Grace of God may bring our members and their 
families that happiness which is the end of man. 
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A MEMBER 
Cio The Country Shop, 23 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 
Note— Priests and doctors are welcome at all A.A. meetings. 
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ROUND THE REVIEWS 


J. G. 


HE July issue of LiruRGy, the quarterly of the Society of 

St. Gregory (17 Gregories Road, Beaconsfield,.. Bucks., 

England), is devoted to the question of Evening Service.. 
“The problem of evening service,” the Editor says, “‘is. twofold: 
(1) Why do not more people attend? (2) Is this attendance 
affected to any great extent by the poor quality of the.services 
that usually take place in the evening in our churches ?’’ Failing 
an adequate statistical answer to his first question, the Editor 
confesses that he is at the mercy of impressions. But the fact 
is incontestable that there has been a decline in attendances 
at evening devotions. In some Irish parishes with .a Sunday 
morning Mass attendance of 3,000 one will often find. at evening 
devotions a congregation of less than 200. And frequently the 
bulk of these are either elderly people or children. : A scientific 
inquiry into the causes of the decline together with a survey of 
what takes place in our churches on Sunday evenings is very 
much to be desired. ‘We believe,” writes the Editor of Iiturgy, 
“that such enquiries ... are a necessity in modern pastoral 
work, for unless and until we know the real causes, the real 
reasons for people’s behaviour, unless we can gauge accurately. 
the climate of opinion among ordinary folk, we cannot apply 
effective remedies and solve the problems that lie before us.” 


Failing such knowledge, one is at the mercy of impressions, 
but for what it is worth we give our opinion that the falling 
away of attendance at evening services is largely due to a 
radical change in social habits. Gone are the days of the 
stable parish where one generation succeeded another, and 
thus provided a firm core of people who could be taught and 
upon whom a tradition could be built. Within the -parish 
the people are much more mobile, and on Sunday afternoon 
most are “going places and seeing things.” Some few 
“get Benediction,” as they call it, en route, but the majority 
have other things to do. No doubt as Fr. Raftery shows in 
this number, something can be done to check this tendency 
by making a real effort to improve the content ofsevening 
services, but it may be doubted whether we shall find a 
complete remedy in that direction. On the other hand, 
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are we to do nothing and wait for a change of social habits ? 
That is a counsel of despair, and carried to its sphonk 
conclusion would involve a defection of duty. 

We believe that a remedy must be sought at a much 
deeper level and that it will be found in a new realisation of 
what the parish really is : namely, the community of Christ 
gathered in a particular place. We first need to renew the 
conception of the parish as a community in which the people 
shall find all that is necessary for their spiritual life and to 
@ certain extent, provision for their social life. The Mass, of 
course, a8 the living community act of all the people, will lie 
at the heart of it, and if the people can be shown that their 
social life should flow out from that great act, then there 
will be the beginnings of a genuine community life. The 
pastoral clergy are burdened enough, goodness only knows, 
but if provision could be made in the parish of a Sunday 

. evening for the social needs of their people, it would be the 
most natural thing in the world for them to assemble in 
church either before or after the social function, as a parish. 
And why not after the function? It is probable that the 
hour of our evening services is no longer convenient for 
many of our people, and youngsters who have gone out 

hiking might be induced to attend a later service on their 
return—provided it is not too tardy ! 


Father W. Rafferty in his article offers many practical sug- 
gestions. The causes are many and varied, he says; there is no 
lightning cure. A friend of his boasted that he had solved the 
problem by having the Perpetual Novena of the Miraculous Medal. 
But it didn’t last. Father Raftery has had, it seems, an interest- 
ing experience in this matter in his own parish. After some 
effort he is now able to fill his Lancashire parish church on 
Sunday evenings. And there is always a good proportion of men 
and youth in the congregation. 

Father. Raftery believes that the “two main things which 
have killed evening service are: (a) the poor quality and 
quality of our hymns ; little or no active participation of the 
congregation in the musical parts of the services ; (b) the neglect 
of specialised preaching.” 


Our. evening services are unattractive and people do not 
want'to go to them because they are so dull. Just imagine 


has gone out of fashion, which is to be regretted. It should not be 
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cinema managers sitting back and being content to put on 
“old favourite”’ films, as we put on our sometimes meaning- 
less hymns. Then oftener than not, no books are: given to 
follow the hymns with ; the numbers are not put out ; 
no reference is made to them from the pulpit.. 

We should likewise see that hymns are sung with dignity 
and decorum ; they should never, for instance, be sung 
sitting down. Neither ought a hymn to be curtailed because 
“Father is now ready to go on for Benediction.” 


Of course the chief magnet in drawing people to an 
evening service is the sermon. Here the clergy would be 
wise to enlist each other’s aid and arrange for courses of 
sermons, and changes of pulpit. Then let the subjects be 
advertised in a way which will appeal to the particular 
parish or locality. We might arrange and suit our sermons 
from time to time to non-Catholics, with special emphasis 
on the fact that they are always welcome to our churches. 
Reference in the local paper to this type of sermon will often 
find a willing if not sympathetic editor. 

Let us have plenty of light, both of candles and electricity 
at the evening service ; yes, and cheerful rich colours to 
harmonise with the liturgical period of the year. The 
altar-servers must know how to perform their functions 
with dignity and reverence. Spend money on their cassocks 
and surplices, and let us not have that disedifying sight of 
some boys whose trousers are about six inches in evidence, 
whilst others have plain surplices, the rest with lace ; some 
clean, some dirty. 

For all of us who are concerned with this serious question 
of trying to revive the evening service, it is not a defeatist 
question of: “It’s too far gone to remedy,” or: “Our 
congregation would not come no matter what the attraction 
was,” but rather that our services are such that the parish- 
ioners will no longer have any excuse for staying away 
from them. The evening services must be properly pre- 
pared, arranged and executed in a manner which will 
leave no further doubt in people’s minds as to their 
importance and spiritual value. 


In Ireland generally, I think, preaching at evening devotions 
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very difficult to arrange for a series of special sermons which 
would attract interest. A carefully prepared series of sermons 
on Our Lady, which the Encyclical Fulgens Corona has recom- 
mended to be preached during the Marian year, would make an 
excellent beginning of brightening evening devotions. 


St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. J. G. McGARRY 


ADVERTISING THE FAITH 


Some time ago an Irish priest conceiwed the idea of 
drawing up a simple summary of Catholic teaching 
which would be available gratis to all non-Catholics who 
visited his church. Readers may remember receiving a 
copy with this magazine last June. They will be pleased 
to know that this small venture has had a remarkably 
wide success. 

A new printing of this attractive folder has just been 
completed. Copies may be had at non-profit rates from 
—The Secretary, The Legion of Mary, St. Mary’s, 
Drogheda, Ireland. 

A large two-colour poster containing the same material 
and suitable for hanging in the onan porch is also 
available. 

Leaflets (post free) : 1/6d. per 25; 5/- per 100; 
£2 per 1,000. Posters (post free) 1/3d. each. 


CHRONICLE 
EVENING MAss 


T least one person has felt for a long time that it might 

perhaps be a wise thing to take the onus of obligation 

away from those occasional weekday feasts to which it had 
become attached, or at least to leave more to the discretion of 
national hierarchies. There are those whose temperaments, tempo 
of life and sunshine inspiration make Feast days just what they 
are called. But this is English industrial city life, where no 
parish (except each P.P.’s own) sees more than one-third of its 
faithful at Sunday Mass ; where on weekdays more than two- 
thirds of its adult women folk go out to work (recent statistics) ; 
where a good quarter of its men folk are on regular shift-work. 

Bill Smith has never doubted the fact or importance of the 
Ascension. But, as he is getting into his overalls to queue for 
his half hour journey to start his all-day shovelling of sulphur 
at 8 a.m. in Trafford Park (it ain’t no park), is his mind con- 
ditioned to a dash to a Mass which he will almost certainly have 
to leave well before it is finished ? At a clerical conference last 
year an indulgent exponent in a paper on this very subject said, 
nem. com. that Moral Theology would seem to excuse just about 
everybody except the idle rich from attending Mass on these 
days. 

The plain fact is that less than half of those over 15 who 
normally went to Mass on Sundays, went there on holidays of 
obligation. And, believe it or not, if a holiday happened during 
the school holidays, less than half the school children. An over-all 
attendance of one-fifth of one’s total of parishioners would be 
above average. It could perhaps be argued here that a law 
thus observed more in the breach than in the observance does 
not exactly improve the attitude to the s same law when trans- 
ferred to another day in the week. 

Perhaps it should be added that here in Manchester a 
midday Mass in Trafford Park’s small parish church, and in the 
city’s centre in Mulberry St. were very popular on those days. 
But what were these among so many ? Moreover, it seemed only 
to emphasise the difficulty in attending at their own parish 
churches of the zealous who went. 

One had heard and read of Evening Masses on the Continent, 
though it is very doubtful if many did. There was certainly no 
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general expectancy of it for England, nor indeed was one aware 
of any attempts at the modern technique of advance publicity. 
Therefore, when it was announced on the Sunday just prior 
to Ascension Thursday of this year, that there would be an 
Evening Mass on the following Thursday, it came as the pro- 
verbial bolt from the blue. Results were eagerly awaited. 
Bishops were allowing it only as an experiment, to be reviewed 
according to results. 

From the outset the success amazed everybody. Thronged 
churches was the report from every quarter. It brought the 
attendances up to almost level with the Sunday Masses. 

The revolutionary concession of fast from solid food for 
only three hours and from liquid food for only one hour, has not, 
however, brought nearly as many to the altar rails as was 
anticipated, butit is felt that in time the faithful will adjust them- 
selves to this too. It has affected attendances at usual morning 
Masses only slightly and, mirabile dictu, not a few, not other- 
wise noticeable for their devotional life, have come twice. There 
is evidence already of a desire for more than one Mass on these 
evenings. 

Incidentally, those liturgists who are keen on the movement 
for a more active participation on the part of the congregation 
are enthusiastic. They see in the circumstances and setting of 
the evening assembly, a much more conducive atmosphere for 
their ideal. 

Time is the test. But all the indications are, making due 
allowance for novelty, that the Evening Mass has ceme to stay, 
and that the mysterious attractiveness of the Holy Sacrifice is 
getting: an unexpected response from the mind that has been 
relaxed by a wash, a meal, and a day’s work done. 


St. John’s, Benchill, Manchester FRANcISs MURPHY 
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THE TASK 


_ To take up the burden of others rather than complain that 
one’s own is already too heavy to bear ; 3 to. enlarge one’s 
horizon and to widen the heart—that is the task. 


—8t. Vincent de Paul 


THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS 
FOR DECEMBER 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT (Matthew 11: 2-10) 


He that is to come 


Father Garrigou-Lagrange stopped one day to read a 
Latin inscription over the door of a Carmelite monastery. It 
said : “Seek God only, and you shall find Him.”’ Then he began 
his course of spiritual exercises by commenting on the phrase 
thus: “The greatest of men will never be able to call himself 
intelligent if he has not made it the purpose of his life to seek 
God only.” 

St. John the Baptist was indeed one of the greatest men 
in the world, according to the testimony of the Saviour Him- 
self, and he was certainly intelligent because he always sought 
God only. Precisely on this account, as today’s Gospel tells us, 
he sent his disciples to Jesus because they too, all of them, must 
seek God and must find Him in Christ. 

These disciples ask the humble workman of Nazareth : 
“Art thou he that art come (that is to say the promised Messiah, 
the Redeemer of the universe) ? Or look we for another ?”’ 

Jesus replies: ““Goand show John again those things which 
ye hear and see: the blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached to them.” 

In this passage we have proof of the divinity of Christ in 
His miracles, we have the first news of the great redemption of 
the poor and we have the Baptist’s recommendation to seek 
God. 


He is indeed the promised Messiah 


After showing us Jesus testifying to His divinity from the 
prophecies, the Church now wishes to show us that we are 
remembering man’s expectation of Him Who has proved his 
own divine power in infinite miracles. 

(a) Jesus replies to John’s disciples by telling them of the 
great wonders He has worked to bear witness to the fact that 
He is indeed the promised Messiah. So He means indirectly 
and for the first time to affirm His heavenly origin. How often 
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afterwards will the Jews try to stone Him precisely on account 
of other statements just like this! Just because He has declared 
that He is the Son of God, the wicked men of His time will 
deliver Him to Pilate for crucifixion. ‘‘We have a law,” they 
will cry one day, “and by our law he ought to die, because he 
made himself the Son of God” (John 19 : 7). 

(b) Miracles have always been a means of proving by super- 
natural intervention the truth of the divine word. If miracles 
served in the early days of Christianity for the spread of our 
religion—and they occur even now in the missions to authenticate 
the announcement of God’s news—today people no- longer 
believe such proofs readily. Many reasons have helped to de- 
termine this mistaken position and the many doubts which 
have spread even among Christians ; to such an extent that 
Bruce Marshall has written a novel, Father Malachy’s Miracle, 
in which a poor friar, full of true faith, living in Edinburgh, 
right in the midst of modern society, obtains from heaven an 
impressive miracle to prove to our insane age the divinity of 
Christ, the founder of the Catholic Church. But do you know 
what the result was? That not even the evidence of.a ball- 
room made to fly above the castle rock is accepted by the over- 
bearing “intelligence” of the people ; on the contrary they see 
in it further proof of the mystification and collective hypnotism 
which they impute to Catholics as one of their aeons 
underhand methods of conquest. 

The author concludes that if Jesus were to appear and 
perform miracles in our times, even today, there would be 
obstinately ill-willed men who would refuse to believe Him. 
They would find a way of accusing Him as a deceiver and 
demagogue if not as a maniac. 

(c) We the faithful on the other hand know that the sus- 
pension of natural laws is possible only to God, and that 
He has wished to give us innumerable proofs to augment and 
strengthen our faith ; even today miracles are possible and 
miracles occur for those who ask for them in the name of Christ 
and in the spirit of faith in which we ought all to live. 
It is a fact that all can bear witness to. We know of 
prayers which are granted in ways above the ordinary, by 
clear divine intervention, by the special coincidence of cause on 
the wonderful level of Divine Providence. Jesus in fact has 
assured us :. ‘Whosoever shall say to this mountain,. Be thou 
removed and be cast into the sea, and shall not stagger in his 
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heart, but believe that whatsoever he saith shall be aetie, it 
shall be done unto him’’ (Mark 11: 23). 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT (John 1: 19-28) 
The joy of expectation 


Father Lavand has described to the students at the Uni- 
veristy of Friburg what happened to him on his first night in 
the Palestine desert. From the dunes he heard a subdued 
tragic murmuring which seemed to be carried on the wind. 

He was alarmed and said to the Jew who was with him : 
“What is that noise ?” 

“It is nothing,” the guide answered placidly, “the desert 
is lamenting.” 

“What do you mean? Why should the desert lament ?” 

He answered impressively: “It is lamenting because it 
is no longer a fertile land, it has lost its fields and green meadows.” 

This cry of grief should go up today in a lament from many 
souls who because they do not know Christ as they need to know 
Him are more barren and arid than the sands of the desert. 

Well, then, in this third Sunday in Advent, the Church makes 
us listen instead to a cry of joy, an invitation to happiness with 
the words of St. Paul which we read again in the Introit, ‘““Rejoice 
in the Lord always, again I say, rejoice” (Phil.4: 4). Because 
He is coming who will be able to show us the way of perfection 
in the desert of our souls, and give us the powerful help of His 

Jesus is joy. We must prepare ourselves now for the coming 
of the Redeemer, this unknown bringer of joy to all men. 


The way that must be made straight 


According to today’s Gospel John the Baptist replied to the 
Pharisees who asked who he was that he was not the Messiah 
but only the forerunner. “I am the voice that cries in the desert : 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord’ (John 1: 23). 

In-the East streets did not exist at all and routes were left 
to look after themselves so that they were usually in the worst 
possible condition. When Kings or great men went on a journey 
they one for the road to be repaired wherever they were 


going. 
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(a) Our souls left to themselves between the sands of neglect 
and the winds of passion, must be made ready for the coming 
of the Great King of Joy. Where sin triumphs serenity and joy 
cannot exist. ‘Light is given to the just and joy to the:right in 
heart.’? Luther said of himself: ‘I have a. broken spirit. and I 
am always sad’ (Luther’s Works, vol. m1, p. 273). Recognising 
that sadness of heart is not pleasing to God, he added, “but 
although I know this, I fall into this mood a hundred; times a 
day” (Dollinger ITI, 243). It was natural since sin removes 
us from God and deprives us of union with infinite goodness. _ 

(b) Do you want to prepare yourselves to receive the happi- 
ness of Jesus? Purify your souls by repentance for your sins 
and by resolution to flee from all wickedness, remove: the op- 
portunities for sin; then your way will be forced .out of all 
melancholy and pessimism. St. Charles, who confessed with 
such regularity, assured us that he always left the confessional 
feeling happier and more serene in every adversity. 

(e) Naturally, we need faith in order to be able to meet all 
the stumbling blocks in life, so as to be able to endure the test 
and to make each day morally better ordered. But that is the 
price of joy. Chesterton, who was a magnificent propagandist 
of Christian optimism, pointed this out frequently in his books, 
“Those who have no faith shall have no joy either.” 

Thus will our way be prepared for us ; founded on faith, 
cleansed from sin, going straight in obedience to the laws of Our 
Lord, so that the Great King may come. 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT (Luke 3 : 1-6) 
“And all flesh shall see the salvation of God” 


In a novel of Piovéne’s which has enjoyed some success 
recently, three men drive a woman to perdition through their 
egoism and hypocrisy as they persist in their attempts to bring 
about her salvation. The book is called The False Redeemer and 


the woman, who is in fact paradoxically condemned to death | 


by the very people who pretend to be her saviours, is unable 


to free herself in any way from the strangling en that 


their behaviour has created for her. 
“Let us hope she is still alive,” the liars say in the Inst scene 
of the novel. : 
“Let us see if we can do anything more to help her. ” 
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But this poor woman is beyond the reach of help for ever. 

In the same way, if mankind had trusted in liberators and 
redeemers of this world, it would never have been able to free 
itself from original sin, that is to say from the want of Grace. 
Imagine somebody who is blind and shipwrecked. He is rescued 
and his sight is restored to him. That is the condition of man, 
whom Christ has led to virtue after he has sinned, and who opens 
his eyes at the revelation of his destiny as an heir to Paradise. 

Today’s Gospel once more gives us the prophecy of John 
the Baptist on the eve of the Redemption. The Precursor, in 
order to magnify the coming of the Messiah, shows us the mission 
of the Saviour: ‘Every valley shall be filled, and every moun- 
tain and hill shall be brought low; and the crooked shall be 
made straight, and the rough ways be made smooth. And all 
fiesh shall see the salvation of God.” 

The preparation for the coming of Jesus among us is summed 
up in the Baptist’s prophecy in a single concept, “the baptism 
of repentance.” Thus our preparation for Christmas is founded 
on faith in the salvation which Christ brought to Israel and to 
the world in sin, on the salvation that we can obtain in every 
temptation, and on the salvation of mankind seeking Grace in 
repentance. 


Saved from Satan’s dominion 


The whole history of the Jews before Jesus is a series of ; 


merciful interventions by God to save them from their enemies, 
from idolatry and from sin. Other people had found false 
liberators to overcome obscurity, sadness and suffering 
that followed from original sin. They sometimes took to phil- 
osophy, sometimes to war and sometimes to pleasure-seeking. 
(a) But neither Israel nor the rest of mankind were able 
to shake off the yoke of the mysterious power which darkens 
the myths and the so-called wisdom and the great military con- 
quests of antiquity, holding men’s spirit in slavery to its pride 
and depravity. Satan enjoyed the fruits of his temptation and 
of his victory over a poor woman who, to our misfortune, was 
the mother of all mankind. The Demon held us in hard slavery. 
We had to be bought by another before we could escape from 
the horrible prison and be freed from his perverse dominion and 
redeemed and brought back to the dignity of the children of 


God. 
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(b) Do you remember the anxiety of Emmelina, the poor 
slave in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, to escape from the tyranny of these 
inhuman people? The help of the old negro, who gave his own 
life, was necessary to make the escape possible. 

Jesus comes to die, in order to redeem us at the price of 
His own blood in a supreme proof of love for the world which 
continues to ignore Him. It is not God in the splendour of His 
power, but the humble and persecuted descendant of David who 
ransoms us and sets us free for ever. 

(c) It is by this that the reign of fear comes to an end here 
on earth, as Zachary had promised in his canticle that the 
Messiah would come, “ that being delivered from the hand of 
our enemies, we may serve him without fear’’ (Benedictus). 
We must serve Him in recognition, in love and in faith, in 
service which must be judged as homage to a good law which 
leads to holiness and serenity. For this reason, in these last 
hours of Advent, we are brought the assurance that in Jesus 
we shall have “salvation from our enemies and from the hands 
of all that hate us” (Benedictus). 

John is deputed, the Gospel tells us, to bring the knowledge 
of the salvation to his people. How does he acquit his trust ? 
He brings us to Christ, who will teach us this wisdom that no 
man was ever able to show us for the liberation from sin. His 
sacraments are already foretold in these preludes to the Good 
Tidings. 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS 
(Luke 2: 33-40) 


The Sign which shall be contradicted 


During the first days of His life on earth Our Lord was 
adored by the shepherds and the Magi. But no one else was 
inspired to do what an old priest in Jerusalem did when at 
Christ’s presentation at the temple he took the Baby from 
Mary’s arms and lifted Him almost as an offering to heaven. 
In that moment, as if enlightened by the divine contact, Simeon 
became a prophet, as the text of today’s Gospel reminds us. 

- ‘What does he say ? “Behold this child is set for the fall 
and rising of many in Israel and for a wes which shall be 
contradicted.” 
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He is but newly born and already this little child :is; seen 
as a “stumbling block” or as a ‘“‘corner stone” of a new..epoch. 
Above all it is prophesied that His name shall be the eause of 
strife and discord. Jesus has in fact come to proclaim.a law 
which cannot do other than bring about conflict in men’s con- 
sciences, in the practical life of every day and the life of every 
soul. Lammenais asked : “Do you want to know why ‘man is 
of all creatures the one that suffers most ? Because he: has, as 
it were, one foot in the finite world and the-other in the infinite. 
He is torn apart, not by four horses as in barbarous times, but 
by two worlds.” 

The Saviour well knew how much we are attracted to the 
terrestrial world ; indeed raised on high in Simeon’s arms, in 
His name He imposes a choice upon us between good and evil, 
commands coherence of faith and works, and desires us with 
His help to learn to rise for ever above the world. ‘ 


The need to choose 


When Popilius Laenas took the Roman army into Africa, 
the intrigues of sinful Egyptian ministers prevented him from 
hurrying straight into the action that had been entrusted to 
him. Then he invited the Egyptian leaders to his tent and when 
he had assembled them he drew a great circle at their feet. 
They asked him: “What does this circle mean ?” “It means,” 
replied the general, “that you may not leave until you have 
taken a decision about Rome. Do you want peace or war ?”’ 

And what do we want? Christ or the world ? 

(a) Today under the influence of existentialism and also 
as a result of the clash between the eastern and western powers, 
there is a great deal of discussion about “‘choice.”” But the most 
important choice is that which Jesus laid upon us with the 
famous words: “He that is not with me is against me, and he 
that gathereth not with me, scattereth’’ (Matthew 12: 30). 

“No Man can serve two masters,” He was to say later ; 
it is logical to our reasoning and even more so to God, who, in 
Andt’s beautiful phrase, ‘does not stay with calculating spirits. a 
God requires our entire interest, our all, without snaryseenigoss 
or holding back. 

To the Jews who were awaiting a Messiah who | was to be 
a conqueror of new lands and a bringer of riches, the avenger 
against their enemies and ruler of every nation, Christ could not 
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but appear contradictory in His humble poverty, His 
total forgiveness, His national mandate and the persecutions 
that the priests let loose against Him. Yet they had to choose 
between Him and their ruin. 

And for us, men of our time, the law of purity, renunciation 
and abnegation, clashes terribly with all the aspirations of the 
flesh, of pleasure and against selfish motives of revenge. How 
are we to follow Him, taking up His cross on our shoulders 
afresh every day? A genius of the nineteenth century, Dos- 
toievski, replies: “If it came to the truth being on one side 
and Christ on the other, I would go with Christ.” Our faith 
makes us reply the same way. God surely cannot command 
us to do impossible things : if His way of acting and lawmaking 
appears contradictory, that is simply the result of the difference 
between our narrow view and the marvellous view God has of j 
the world. So we shall willingly follow Him wherever He leads a 
us. 

(c) Contradictions that our reason opposes to our faith, 
the supernatural mysteries, the vision of apparent inanity 
in Christianity, the continuous doubt breeding in our sick and 
hard-tried brains, all these have resulted in impious heresies 
in past times and result in even more pitiless heresies today. 
Raise on high, O Lord, Thy standard of Truth so that we may 
see it with ever more profound faith in Thy infallible words, 
and may choose it always in its omnipotent eternity. 

Manzoni’s confutation of facile admirers of ethico-religious 
eclecticism of all ages will be in place on this subject: “It is 
absurd to declare the truth of one proposition and not reject 
what contradicts it; so it is absurd to pretend that faith 
need not exclude every doctrine opposed to its own” (Observa- 

- tions on Catholic Morality). Christ excludes Satan, excludes the 


world, excludes wrong. 
REGINALDO FRASCISCO 
THE LIVING PARISH 
What is the really living parish? It is not the one that is 
distinguished for its beautiful church, its fine organisa- 
tions, its successful social activities, its popular clergy or 
its dynamism. The living parish is the parish that lives 
by Grace. It is the parish that lives upon the Eucharist. 
i —A. Ryckmans : La Paroisse Vivante 
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The following is a summary of the encyclical letter, 
Fulgens Corona, which proclaimed 1954 Our Lady’s Year. 


N this solemn document the Holy Father proclaims the 

celebration of a Marian Year throughout the whole world, 

on the occasion of the first centenary of the definition of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 

The Encyclical commences by affirming that, one hundred 
years after the definition of that dogma, the radiant crown of 
glory, with which the most pure brow of Mary was encircled by 
God, shines more brilliantly. For that memorable event, so 
long awaited and greeted at last by all Catholicism with immense 
jubilation, imparted an even stronger impulse both to piety 
towards Mary and to those Marian studies which give greater 
prominence to the prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin. Moreover, 
it would seem that she herself desired, as it were, to confirm 
the decision pronounced by the Vicar of Christ by appearing, 
a few years later, in the grotto of Lourdes, which has since 
become a centre for pilgrimages from every part of the world, 
and a true home of Marian devotion. 

When proclaiming the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
Pope Pius IX was merely “carefully conserving, and sanction- 
ing with His authority, the teaching of the Fathers and of the 
whole Church.” This teaching, based upon Sacred Scripture 
and contained in the writings of the Fathers of the Church, 
derives like all the other privileges of Mary, from her office as 
Mother of God. Indeed, she would not have been a worthy 
Mother of the Redeemer “if, contaminated by the hereditary 
stain, even for the first moment only of her Conception, she 
had been subject to the abominable power of Satan.”’ Nor are 
the dignity of Jesus Christ and the universality of His Redemp- 
tion lessened or diminished on this account. Rather are they 
increased to the highest degree, since the Blessed Virgin, by 
being preserved from original sin, in virtue of the foreseen 
merits of Jesus Christ, was thus redeemed in a most perfect 
manner. Therefore, from the earliest times, this doctrine has 
always been increasingly affirmed, both in the teaching of the 
bishops and in the conviction and spirit of the faithful. 

The dogma of the Immaculate Conception, moreover, 
shines with brighter light today, because of the definition of the 
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dogma of Mary’s Assumption, a privilege which is, as it were, 
the natural crowning of the other. In fact, the wishes of the 
faithful, more urgently expressed after the proclamation of the 
Immaculate Conception, were thus satisfied, while there also 
emerged more clearly the wonderful beauty and harmony of the 
divine plan by which God wishes Mary to be free from original 
sin. Thus, also, “there stand out in most splendid light both 
the beginning and the end of Mary’s earthly journey ; for the 
greatest possible glorification of her virgin body is the comple- 
ment, at once appropriate and marvellous, of the absolute 
innocence of her soul, which was free from all stain; and, 
just as she took part in the struggle of her only-begotten Son 
with the wicked serpent of hell, so also she shared in His 
glorious triumph over sin and its sad consequences.” 

The Sovereign Pontiff then passes on to practical exhorta- 
tions, expressing the wish that this Centenary may give rise to 
a revival of Marian piety and a greater conformity of Christian 
conduct to the example of Mary. Like all mothers, indeed, she 
experiences sweet rejoicing when she sees her own lineaments 
reproduced in her children. Moreover, the mystery by which 
every stain is far removed from the Blessed Virgin urges all to 
innocence and integrity of life. 

Our Lady seems to repeat to each of us, ore than 
ever, those words first uttered at the wedding See of Cana, 
when, pointing out her Son to the waiters, she said: ‘What- 
soever He shall say to you, do ye’’; precisely so today, since 
the root of all the evils by which men and nations are afflicted 
has its origin in this, that they have abandoned Christ. The 
return of men to Christ is urgent, for we find that, in our time, 
“many are trying to root out the Christian faith from their 
souls, either by cunning and secret snares, or else by open and 
arrogant preaching of those errors of which they wantonly 
boast, as if they were to be considered the glory of this progress- 
ive and enlightened age.”” To remedy these evils by which society 
is afflicted, the authority of the State does not suffice ; a power 
greater than human is needed. Only thus can there flourish 
again Christian life, charity, peace and justice, among the 
different classes of society. 

With a view to these happy results, the Sovereign Pontiff 
exhorts‘all bishops to solemnize the centenary of the Immaculate 
Conception, from which he hopes for such abundant fruits. 
To this end, he desires that series of sermons be preached in 
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every diocese, so that this doctrine may be more clearly ex- 
plained to the faithful, and hence give greater impulse to their 
piety towards Mary. He desires, moreover, that pious pilgrima- 
ges be made to all those places where Our Lady is particularly 
venerated, especially to the grotto of Lourdes. In this pious 
concourse of public manifestations in honour of God’s great 
Mother, His Holiness calls upon the citizens of Rome to precede 
all others by their example ; for the city of Rome, centre of 
Catholicism, enjoys the privilege of having been instructed in 
the faith by the Apostle Saint Peter himself. 

His Holiness then enumerates the graces which should be 
begged from God through the intercession of Our Lady ; graces 
for young people, for adults, for families, for the aged, for the 
hungry, oppressed, imprisoned, for refugees, exiles and those 
detained in concentration camps and in prison. He exhorts all 
to raise earnest supplications for the liberty of the Church, 
pursued and persecuted as she is in many nations, in the persons 
of her bishops, many of whom are banished, imprisoned or 
impeded from carrying out their sacred ministry. The Holy 
Father desires that his exhortation may reach out especially to 
those Christians who are persecuted and silenced, in order that 
their supplications may be united to those of the whole Church ; 
He invites to this communion of prayer those Christians also 
separated by ancient schism. These prayers, He ardently 
wishes, should be accompanied by works of penance and morti- 
fication, and He expresses the pious hope that thereby true 
peace will return to the world, though the intercession of her 
who gave to men the Prince of Peace. 

The Sovereign Pontiff terminates this Encyclical Letter 
by imparting his Apostolic Blessing. 

8.9.53. 


STATEMENT ON THE PERSECUTION IN 
POLAND 
The archbishops and bishops of Ireland at their 
October meeting in Maynooth issued the following state- 
ment on the persecution of the Church in. Poland. 
VER since the end of the war a bitter persecution of the 
Catholic Church has been carried on in Communist- 


dominated countries. 
Whilst it has brought grievous suffering on the laity, 
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it has been directed primarily against bishops and priests. 
The enemies of God and His Church, now as in the past, recognise 
that its rulers and pastors are the great bulwark of Christianity 
and confidently expect that if they are destroyed, Christianity 
itself will soon perish. , 

In Poland hitherto the persecution was less severe than 
elsewhere ; the openly barbaric methods adopted in other 
places were not deemed opportune in a country where the great 
majority of the people were deeply religious and intensely loyal 
to the Church. Now, evidently, the time is considered ripe for 
an intensification of the effort to uproot religion altogether in 
this unhappy land. Catholics and, indeed, all Christians and 
those who cherish liberty the world over, have been shocked by 
the treatment which has been recently meted out to two dis- | 
tinguished Polish prelates, Bishop Kaczmarek and Cardinal 
Wyszynski. 

The bishop was arrested, put in prison and when, at last, 
his reason was practically destroyed, was given the usual Com- 
munist mock trial, and condemned to imprisonment for a long 
term of years. 

The treatment of the Cardinal Primate, when one con- 
siders his exalted dignity, was even more outrageous. He, too, 
was arrested, forcibly removed from his office and sent to a 
place of confinement where it is impossible for him to discharge 
his duties as an archbishop. 

We, the Cardinal Primate, archbishops and bishops of 
Ireland, assembled in general meeting at Maynooth College, . 
protest solemnly against the outrages committed against the 
persons of these two devoted prelates and we offer them, 
their suffering flocks and the whole Polish people, our deepest 
sympathy. 

We ask our priests and people to join with us in praying 
that God may alleviate their suffering and strengthen them in 
resisting persecution and that He may soon dispel the dark 
cloud of evil which hangs over the devout and ever-faithful 
land of Poland. 

_ We further request that the special October devotions to 
be offered for these objects and that, on the Feast of Christ the 
King, at Holy Mass and Communion and in special prayers 
before the Blessed Sacrament, all unite in making reparation 
to Our Divine Redeemer for these injuries done to Him and to 
His Church. 
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To no one have the outrages committed against these two 
Polish prelates caused greater distress than to the Holy Father, 
whose heart is already burdened with many such sorrows. We 
tender to His Holiness also our heartfelt sympathy in these latest 
afflictions and we assure him of our prayers and the prayers of 
our devoted flocks, that God may console him in his sorrows, 
guide him in the difficulties which beset his path and hasten the 
day when a truly just and Christian peace will assuage the miseries 
of his children. 

13.10.1953 


OUR LADY’S YEAR 


The following statement issued by the archbishops and 
bishops of Ireland from their October meeting at Maynooth 
treats of the proclamation of 1954 as Our Lady’s Year. 


8 the Faithful are aware our Holy Father the Pope has 
recently proclaimed a Marian Year of special devotion 

to Our Blessed Lady, to begin on the coming Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception, and to conclude on the same date in 
1954. The occasion of this proclamation is the celebration next 
year of the centenary of the Solemn Definition of that Dogma 
by Pope Pius IX on December 8th, 1854. 

The purposes of the Marian Year as set forth in the Papal 
Encyclical are, in general : to intensify Catholic devotion to the 
Holy Mother of God ; to induce the Faithful to conform them- 


- selves ever more closely to the pattern of purity, integrity of 


life and abhorrence of sin set before us in the life of the Immacul- 
ate Virgin; and to invoke the powerful intercession of the 
glorious Queen of Heaven for the assuagement of the manifold 
evils which, in these calamitous times, beset the Church and 
human society throughout the world. 

More particularly, the Holy Father mentions as objects of 
our prayer during the Marian Year : the return of those who have 
fallen away to the Christian Faith and to the observance of the 
Commandments ; the restoration to home and freedom of the 
many who are still suffering exile or imprisonment ; the spiritual 
needs of the family and of youth ; the restoration and effective 
acknowledgment of the rights and liberties of Holy Church, 
now 80 grievously violated in many lands by the banishment or 
imprisonment of pastors of souls, and by the vexatious -restric- 
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tions imposed on the exercise of her pastoral office of teaching, 
defending and propagating the doctrine of Christ. 

It is the wish of the Holy Father that, for the due celebra- 
tion of this Marian Year, there be held in each diocese special 
devotions in honour of the Immaculate Virgin, with sermons 
explanatory of her supremely exalted office as Mother of God 
and of the unique privileges that have been bestowed on her 
because of that ineffable dignity, namely the Immaculate 
Conception at the beginning of her earthly existence, her sinless 
and perfect life during its course and her glorious Assumption 
into Heaven at its close. 

. Pilgrimages to shrines of Our Blessed Lady are also indicated 
either to diocesan sanctuaries where such exist, or to churches 
or altars dedicated to the honour of the Holy Virgin in individual 
parishes. The world-famed sanctuary of Lourdes is named as 
one in which the Immaculate Conception has been especially 
honoured for nigh a hundred years. 

In order to implement the wishes of the Holy Father, 
we set forth the following programme of special devotions, which 
can be adopted with any modifications that may be deemed 
advisable for the several dioceses and parishes in the country : 

(a) It would seem fitting that the opening of the Marian 
Year should be preceded by a Triduum of preparation beginning 
on Sunday, December 6. The Triduum devotions would consist 
of the Holy Rosary, the Litany of the Blessed Virgin, and 
Benediction of the Most Holy Sacrament. The opportunity could 
be used to explain to the faithful the occasion and purpose of 
the Marian Year. 

(b) During the year it would be proper to celebrate with 
especial solemnity the three major feasts of Our Blessed Lady— 
_ the Immaculate Conception, December 8; the Annunciation, 
March 25 ; and the Assumption, August 15. 

(c) It would be appropriate that the two months May and 
October should be marked with the fervour and filial piety with 
which our people have been accustomed to dedicate these 
months to the honour of the Mother of God. The month of 
May is especially the Marian month for the children, and could 
be marked on Sundays at least by the organisation of those 
May processions by which in many places the little ones delight 
to honour the Queen of Heaven. October, on the other hand, 
would be especially the Marian month for fathers and mothers 
of families in which, under the title of Queen of the Most Holy 
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Rosary, they would invoke Mary’s intercession for themselves 
and their families, and for all the needs of that larger family to 
which we all belong, the Holy Catholic Church. 

(d) In his Encyclical the Holy Father speaks also of visits 
to churches and altars dedicated to Our Blessed Lady and to 
renowned places of pilgrimage in her honour. Here we may find 
an invitation to private prayer on the occasion of visits to our 
churches, in which after a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, we 
would kneel at the altar of the Blessed Virgin with earnest 
supplication for her intercession at the throne of God for all those 
intentions so warmly commended to us by the Holy Father. 

We hope, too, that the Marian Year will remind the faithful 
to invoke the patronage of Our Blessed Lady for our own beloved 
‘ country and especially for our youths and maidens at home or 
abroad whose faith and morals are so gravely menaced by the 
multitudinous temptations of these dangerous days. 

In conclusion, we express the hope that our people, so noted 
for their ardent devotion to the Holy Mother of God, will enter 
upon this Marian Year with the firm resolve to profit by its 
manifold spiritual blessings for themselves and their families, 
whether still in the homeland or exposed to the graver dangers 
that may beset them in their place of exile beyond the seas. 
We urge our flocks to play a worthy part, too, in this great 
world-wide crusade of prayer to invoke, on behalf of our suffer- 
ing brethren in the Church Persecuted, that powerful intercession 
of her whom we hail as the Help of Christians and the Comforter 
of the Afflicted. Loe 

Finally, let us pray that the dark clouds of suspicion, 
hatred and fear which threaten the nations with yet another 
and an incaleulably more destructive war, may be dissipated 
under the radiance of the Sun of Justice, and that a true and 
lasting reconciliation of classes and peoples be at length es- 
tablished under the aegis of the Prince of Peace and the benign 
influence of her whom He has given us as the Universal Mother 


of Mankind. 
13.10.1953 
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Life of Christ. Giuseppe Ricciotti. 
Translated by Alba I. Zizzamia. 
Milwaukee: Bruce. 1952. xiii - 
402 pages Price $3.50. 


TuHIs is an abridged and cheaper 
edition of Abbot Ricciotti’s Life 
of Christ, which first appeared in 
Italian in 1941, and in an English 
translation in 1947 (published also 
by Bruce). From the first, 
Ricciotti’s work has been recog- 
nised as perhaps the best general 
Life in any language. Though it 
was written primarily from a 
historical point of view, it was 
backed by a very sound and 
thorough exegesis and was stylish- 
ly written. It presented the 
complicated Gospel narrative in a 
lucid and orderly manner, tackled 
all the critical problems, and 
provided reasoned answers based 
on the most up-to-date scholarship 
(the date of the Last Supper is a 
good example: he takes the view 
that there were two ways of 
calculating the Pasch, and that 
Christ and the Apostles ate their 
Paschal meal a day before the 
majority of the Jews). The whole 
work was well documented and 
was representative of the best 
modern Catholic biblical scholar- 
ship. 

In the present shorter edition 
(done by Mr. Aloysius Croft) the 
long Introduction has been re- 
duced from about 200 pages to 
70, sacrificing completely such 
discussions as that on the Rationa- 
list critics, but dealing adequately 
with the chronology of the life 
of Christ, Herod and his successors, 
the Roman procurators, the Tem- 
ple, the Priesthood and the San- 
hedrim, the Sadduccees and other 
groups, Jewish beliefs and prac- 
tices, and the sources (particularly 
the Gospels). The main narrative 


has been skilfully abridged, chiefly 
by the omission of all digressions 
and footnotes so as to preserve 
the structure of the original and 
the author’s conclusions on criti- 
cal points. As an instance of 
intelligent compression the chapter 
on the Parables (excellent in the 
full edition) might be singled out. 

Apart from some diagrams and 
two small maps of Palestine (one 
a rather murky specimen), the 
illustrations of the larger edition 
have been discarded in the in- 
terests of economy. There is a 
useful index, and the book is well 
printed and attractively bound. 
It only remains to recommend 
it as the best short Life of Christ 
in English at present. . 


JAMES BRENNAN 


Father Tompkins of Nova Scotia. 
George Boyle. New York: 
P. J. Kennedy & Sons. $3. 


THis interesting biography of a 
great priest and social worker 
should provide profitable reading 
for the social-minded clergy and 
the student of social science. 
Father James Tompkins, known 
locally as ‘‘Father Jimmy,’ loved 
his people, especially the work>rs 
of Nova Scotia and in spite of 
his fussiness was loved by them. 
His biographer, George Boyle, 
who is a Nova Scotian himself, 
was closely associated with this 
social missionary, who in his 
lifetime eased the lot of the poor 
farmer, the lowly fisherman and 
the hardy, tough, thriftless miner. 
The descendants of Scottish 
and Irish emigrants were the 
main stock of Cape Briton, the 
principal field of Father Tompkins’ 


work in N.S. He was of the — 
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third generation of Irish settlers 
with’ the names of Doyle and 
Coady among his forebears. The 
chapters dealing with his school 
life and early teaching career are 
reminiscent of many an Irish boy 
who worked his way up to the 
Seminary. At the age of 27 he 
was a successful candidate for 
Urban College of Propaganda in 
Rome and, although by no means 
robust and often out of patience 
with abstract principles, he com- 
pleted his studies and wasordained 
priest in 1902. Attached to the 
teaching staff of St. Francis 
Xavier’s University in Antigonish, 
he taught Greek, Algebra and 
was College Librarian. At that 
time there were only 110 students 
in the College compared with 
800 today. 

Reading this book full of funda- 
mental social ideas based on 
sound Christian philosophy, one 
finds onesalf thinking without 
effort on parallel questions at 
home. In the early days of the 
century Nova Scotia resembled 
our western seaboard. Emigration 
to the U.S. was in full swing. 
Father Tompkins, like Rev. 
Mother Arsenius of Foxford, seeing 


the plight of the people, set 


about doing something practical 
for them. From 1912 he was 
in correspondence with Father 
William Delaney, S.J., President 
of U.C.D., and Bishop O’Dwyer of 
Limerick on educational subjects. 

The author deals at great 
length with the adult education 
movement and the necessity of 
bringing the university to the 
people. He was first editor of the 
Extension Bulletin and the Mari- 
time Co-operator, official organ 
of the Antigonish movement. 
The policy of helping people to 
help themselves was for Father 
Jimmy a great work of charity. 
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Had it become more widespread 
we would not be experiencing the 
modern attempts at the Welfare 
State. Compulsory glorification of 
sloth, however well-intentioned, 
is one of the worst misfortunes 
that can happen to a people. 


One can sympathise with the 
reason which was mainly respon- 
sible for Father Tompkins, leaving 
St. Francis Xavier’s and taking 
up parish work in Canso. How- 
ever, it was here and in the 
mining of Reserve Mines 
that he had the opportunity of 
putting his social ideas in Co- 
operation, adult education and a 
suitable library service into effect. 
And all these ideas, as Mr. Boyle 
says, ‘‘had marrow in them.” 
His policy was to fire men with 
the spirit of charity, get them to 
see a ghost, a vision of a better 
world and a just social order. His 
motto was ‘‘ Get together, pray 
together ard work together.” 
Throughout his whole career 
Father Tompkins insisted on a 
spiritual background to all social 
and economic activities. There 
are many lessons to be learaed 
for Irish co-operation in the 
writing and doing of this forceful 
sagart of the Maritime Province. 
He had what a well known 
writer on agricultural subjects 
called ‘‘ intestinal fortitude.”’ 


One is tampted to quote several 
extracts from this very readable 
biography but space will allow 
only this citation by President 
J. B. Conant of Harvard Univer- 
sity when conferring an honorary 
degree. ‘‘ A Nova Scotian priest 
through whose leadership and 
teaching an agricultural people 
learned to become masters of 
their own economic policy.” 


W. 
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NEW BOOKS 
ruined man for the rest of his days. 


The Communist Technique in 
Britain. A Working Man’s 
Story. Bob Darke. London: 
Collins. 1953. Price 10/6. 


MAny honest men believe that the 
Communist party alone has the 
true interests of the worker at 
heart. Some are never disillusion- 
ed, many are. It took Bob Darke 
18 years to realise that the Party 
is not as worried about the worker 
as he is himself. He came to 
understand that while the true 
Communist advertises himself as 
the champion of the working man, 
he does so merely to serve his 
ideals; that, should the need 
arise, he would sacrifice the 
worker‘s interest no less than the 
capitalist’s for the sake of Com- 
munism. 

Darke is a bus-conductor, and 
a fairly typical Cockney, honest 
and acutely conscious of the ills of 
his fellow workers. He now finds 
that the Labour Party can better 
satisfy his aspirations. His book 
might be dismissed as another 
ex-Communist’s exposure, but that 
would hardly be fair. He differs 
from the Koestlers and Hydes in 
that he is a worker, not an ‘‘un- 
reliable intellectual.’ His story is 
worth reading asa refutation of the 
Communist ‘‘explanation”’ 
it is only the intellectuals and not 
’ the workers who renounce Com- 
munism. 

It is also worth reading for its 
exposure of the ruthlessness of 
the Communist Party. It tells, for 
instance, how a member is directed 
to enlist his non-Communist wife 
and family in the Party; if he 
fails, he is expected to leave them. 
It describes the tragedy of the 
trial of a member by his fellows in 
the Party. He is expelled, without 
a chance of defending himself, and 
the Party will see to it that he is a 


that. 
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As we might expect, the book is 
not a literary gem ; for one thing, 
it is rather formless. But its 
sincerity makes up for a lot of 
faults, and despite its defects, The 
Communist Technique in Britain 
makes interesting and instructive 
reading from beginning to end. 


EAMONN GAYNOR 


Saint Francis Xavier. James 
Brodrick, S.J. London: Burns 
Oates. Pp. 548. Price 30s. 


THE fourth centenary of the death 
of St. Francis Xavier in 1552 was 
an event celebrated throughout 
the -whole Catholic world and 
rightly so. Francis Xavier is the 
patron of all the foreign missions 
of the Church ; indeed, he is the 
personification of Catholic mis- 
sionary spirit and endeavour. He 
was raised up by God at a time 
when heresy was detaching large 
areas from the unity of the Church, 
to show that the Bride of Christ 
still possessed that divine vitality 
which the reformers were denying 
to her. Territorially at least, the 
Church’s losses in Europe were 
more than compensated for by 
her gains in the new lands of the 
East and West. It was Xavier who, 
single-handed, opened up _ the 
gateway to the mission fields of 
India, the East Indies, Japan and 
China, and at the same time, by 
his letters, enflamed the hearts of 
many in Western Europe to 
dedicate their lives to the mis- 
sionary conquest of the Orient. 

Father Brodrick’s life of St. 
Francis Xavier is a centenary 
tribute from one well qualified 
for the task. His biographies of 
St. Robert Bellarmine and St. 


Peter Canisius have established 


him as a hagiographer of repute, 
while his histories of Jesuit be- 
ginnings have already familiarised 
him with the companions of 
Xavier and the European milieu 
in which he moved before his 
departure for the East. For the 
rest he has relied on the researches 
of the great Xaverian scholar, 
Father George Schurhammer, S.J. 
to the extent of becoming his 
English mouthpiece. At times, 
however, Father Brodrick allows 
himself the liberty of disagreeing 
with Father Schurhammer’s con- 
clusions with the honours going, 
invariably, to Father Schurham- 
mer. 


For some reason which it is 
difficult to diagnose this biography 
of Xavier hardly measures up to 
Father Brodrick’s other works or 
to the stature of the great Francis 
himself; it has come, somehow, 
“tardily off.’ That does not 
mean thatthe author’s command 
of language and skill in its mani- 
pulation are any less evident than 
before. There are few who can 
equal Father Brodrick when he 
writes as follows: ‘‘The challenge, 
the desperate urgent appeal of 
the two Saints (Francis Xavier 
and John Eudes) has a power as 
of massed trumpets to stir Chris- 
tians from their complacency. It 
might be said with little exag- 
geration that no man nor woman 
can be the Christian, the Catholic, 
God meant them to be unless the 
need of the vast shadowed pagan 
world is part of their conscious- 
hess and substance of their prayer. 
Adveniat regnum Tuum comes 
easily to the lips, but if it be not 
also an agony in the heart, a 
terrible sigh of the soul to God, 
it means nothing.” And passages 
of equal power are not rare. But 
the book as a whole leaves the 
reader unsatisfied. 
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Father Brodrick begins with 
the assumption that the real 
Francis Xavier has been buried 
under a ‘‘great pyramid of pious 
accretion built upon his humble 
bones by the mistaken reverence 
of biographers’’—a fact which it 
would be difficult enough to estab- 
lish. At any rate the author 
chases a number of thes? so-called 
pious accretions right through his 
work—the legend that Francis 
was ever restlessly seeking new 
mission fields and his supposed 
gift of tongues, for example—. 
until the reader wearies and 
begins to wonder if, after all, the 
legends do not do more justice 
to the Saint than Father Brodr- 
ick’s denials. Nor is Father 
Brodrick always convincing i1 
his denials or, worse still, co asis- 
tent. He parts company with 
Father Schurhammer by denying 
the authenticity of the story that 
meditations on the text ‘‘What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own 
soul ?” had anything to do with 
Xavier’s conversion in Paris. On 
page 283 and page 312 he is at 
pains to deny that Francis was a 
‘‘born globe-trotter’’ yet on page 
323 he suggests that Francis 
was ‘‘so great a rover himself by 
the disposition of God.” 


A word of congratulation is 
due to the author for his fine 
translations of Xavier’s letters. 
It is there, if anywhere, that we 
can discover the real apostle of 
the East and the saint. He emerges 
at once natural and human, mis- 
informed about many things, ready 
to believe any geographical heresy. 
Yet more evident still is his 
greatness of soul and the depth of 
his humility, the vastness of his 
confidence in God and his entire 
submission to the dispositions of 
divine providence when manifested 
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even through very human agents. 
All the ingredients of sanctity 
sparkle unmistakably in these 
letters ; by themselves alone they 
should have been sufficient to 
secure his canonization. 

The book is beautifully printed 
and produced. On p. 469 Goainthe 
instructions left by St. Francis 
concerning Father Gomez is, it 
seems, a misprint for Diu— 
otherwise the instructions are 
unintelligible. 


FREDERICK M. JONES 


To Love and to Suffer. Rev. Mére 
Amabel du Coeur de Jésus 
(Carmel de Rochford). Trans- 
lated by a Discalced Carmelite. 
Cork: The Mercier Press, Ltd. 
1952. Pp. 158. Price 12/6. 


A Retreat with St. Thérése. Pére 
Liagre, C.S.Sp. Translated by 
Dom P. J. Owen, O.S.B. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd. Pp. 
125. Price 4/6. 


Nor all contemporary spiritual 
writing makes good spiritual read- 
ing but this account of the 
holiness of St. Thérése of Lisieux 
is well drawn up, and is certain to 
be a channel of many graces to its 
readers. It would suit admirably 
- as a meditation book as well as a 
book for spiritual reading. It is, 
if we may say so, a doctrinal des- 
cription of the saint’s spiritual 
life. Mother Amabel makes 
abundant use of the writings and 
recorded sayings of St. Thérése, 
arranging the extracts under the 
general headings of the seven 
gifts, and connecting them into 
unified chapters by her own schol- 
arly explanations. 

Readers of this book who have 
not read the life or the autobio- 
graphy of St. Thérése will not be 
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at a disadvantage to any great 
extent. They will be able to 
understand with quite sufficient 
clearness the occurring references 
to incidents in her life. But, how- 
ever reluctant we are to admit it, 
the time has unfortunately come 
when books about St. Thérése of 
Lisieux ought preferably to con- 
tain a brief biographical note 
about the saint. Since the time of 
her canonization, a generation has 
grown up that regards her as of 
past history, much as we regard 
St. Margaret Mary Alacoque, and 
it is no longer safe to assume that 
the reader knows her life story. 
Two or three pages would suffice 
for the purpose of introducing her. 


Tus work, now reaching the 
public in. its third impression, is a 
series of twel. retreat lectures. 
A retreat which is made to centre 
on the virivres and teaching of a 
single saint is not conventional. 
But the idea is psychologically 
sound. Demonstration impresses 
more than explanation. The value 
of a saint’s life-story is its power 
to show how a life pleasing to God 
is actually lived. Other saints 
besides St. Thérése could serve as 
the central point in a series of 
retreat talks, but the emphasis 
would be likely to be on the 
spectacular or unusual in their 
case. We are fortunate in having 
from St. Thérése of Lisieux a large 
amount of self-revelation, showing 
in detail her exercise of heroic 
virtue in ordinary daily routine. 
The quality and quantity of this 
make her a particularly helpful 
model for imitation. Her way of 
serving God is simple, direct and 
intelligent. 

Pére Liagre’s lectures are an 
amalgam of devotion and ins- 
truction. Patience, prayer, self- 
denialand love of ourneighbour are 


some of the subjects on which the 
reader is given correct and pointed 
doctrine. St. Thérése’s sayings and 
writings contain a large doctrinal 
element ; and Pére Liagre formu- 
lates this, and presents it to the 
reader in such a way as never to be 
eee with the saint her- 


ANDREW WILSON 


The European Mind (1680-1715). 
Paul Hazard. London : Hollis 
and Carter. 1953. 454 pages. 
Price 35s. net. 


THis book, which in its original 
French edition was called La 
Crise de la Conscience Européene 
1680-1715, is a study of ideas in a 
changing world; in that critical 
period which ushered in the 
eighteenth century, the so-called 
Age of Reason. The ideas which 
were to achieve the execution of 
Louis XVI were already develop- 
ing before the death of Louis 
XIV, and we can only understand 
Voltaire and Rousseau if we have 
first encountereg Bayle and Hobbes 
and Toland. The period with which 
the author deals was one of restless 
inquiry; a spirit of criticism 
was in the air—the spirit that 
had animated the Renaissance 
and that was to issue fully armed 
in the French Revolution. Old 
traditions and old ways of thought 
were falling before the advance of 
the sciences and the discovery of 
foreign lands and the onslaught 
of scepticism. 

In the broad pattern which 
he presents, M. Hazard discerns 
two currents: the current of 
rationalism and the current of 
feeling or sentiment. His book can 
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therefore be divided into two 
unequal parts: the first dealing 
with the battle of ideas between 
Reason and Authority ; the other 
with the realm of feeling and 
imagination. There are chapters 
on the rationalism of Pierre 
Bayle, on the rationalist approach 
to biblical exegesis and the Catho- 
lic attempt to meet it by Richard 
Simon, on the empirical philosophy 
of John Locke, on the rival 
political theories of absolutism 
and popular democracy, on the 
scientific discoveries of Newton 
and his contemporaries, on Deism, 
on Quietism. In the less easily 
defined field of feeling the author. 
discusses the predominance of 
prose over poetry, the popularity 
of fairy tales and travel fantasies, 
and the resounding success of 
Italian opera. French, English, 
Dutch, Italian influences on thou- 
ght and feeling are fairly assessed. 
Among those who are given ex- 
extended treatment are Bossuet, 
Descartes, Fenelon, Fontenelle, 
Leibnitz, Malebranche, Spinoza, 
and the eccentric Irishman, John 
Toland. The range of learning 
and the lucidity of exposition in 
this book are typically French, 
anditcan bestrongly recommended 
as background reading for students 
of history and philosophy. But, 
unless the reader has some ground- 
ing in these subjects, he may 
easily be dazzled and bewildered 
by the kaleidoscopic style of the 
author as he sends names, ideas 
and movements flitting before 
the eye in rapid succession. In 
short, this is less a book of informa- 
tion than of comment. As such it 
is excellent. 


JaMEs BRENNAN 
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To mark its twenty fifth anniv- 
ersary the well-known French 
monthly La Vie Intellectuelle 
(29. Boul. Latour - Maubourg, 
Paris Te) prepared a 
special double number (245 pp.), 
to which many of the best known 


collaborators of the review have 


cortributed. The theme of the 
issue is ‘‘ Le Monde Se Fait Tous 
Les Jours.” The ar‘icles of the 
first part of the number consider 
the realities of the new situation 
in the post-War world, political, 
economic, and cultural. In a 
long and substantial article, which 
makes the second part of the 
issue, Pére A.-J.Maydieu discusses 
the attitude of the Christian 
towards this new world. Two 
grave temptations present them- 
selves, Pére Maydieu believes, to 
the Christian today: the mortal 
temptation of intégrisme and on 
the other hand the baneful defor- 
mation of ouvriérisme, 
‘“‘workerism’’. 

As a result of the wide success 
of this double number ‘‘ Le Monde 
Se Fait Tous Les Jours’’ is to be 
published shortly in the series 
Renconircs,’’ published by Ed- 
itions du Cerf. The price of 
this jubilee issue of La Vie 
Intellectuelle is 320 francs. 


My First Catechism, ‘“‘A Book of 
Religion for Young Children,” 
published by Browne & Nolan, 
consists of a selection from the 
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catechism of the Irish hierarchy 
attractively edited with prayers, 
hymns and exercises to apply 
the lessons. A series of illus- 
trations in colour by Karl Uhle- 
mann and the artistic use of 
motifs through the text will 
‘delight the eye of the child. 

The use of colour printing 
throughout the book, never merely 
for decoration but for sound 
pedagogical purposes, is highly 
successful. Indeed, the care and 
planning that have gone to 
the making of this little book 
both on the part of the editor 
and the publisher deserve 
the widest recognition. One 
could hardly wish for a better 
child’s edition than this. And 
it is no small feat that the 
publishers have been able to keep 
the price as low as a shilling. 


Messrs. Sands have published in 
an English translation a Guide to 
the Bible by the Monks of Mared- 
sous. (92 pp. 3/6). This little 
work, which appeared as_ the 
Introduction tos the Maredsous 
Bible, provides in a brief compass 
all the general reader will require 
to know to enable him to take up 
the reading of the Bible. A 
valuable feature is the direction 
offered to the parts of the Bible 
most easily read by the beginner. 
There is a preface by Mgr. John 
M. T. Barton. 
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RECENT AND FORTHCOMING 


ST. COLUMBAN THREE CHILDREN 
James Wilson by Canon C. Barthas 
5/- 15/- 
HOUSE OF COURAGE ST. MARIA GORETTI 
by W. J. Heaney by M. C. Buehrle 
9/6d. 9/6d. 
FATHER JORDAN AND THE LIFE OF 
SALVATORIANS MOTHER M. ST. IGNATIUS 
by R. Sencourt by a Religious of Jesus and Mary 
5/- 15/- 
A CANDLE WAS LIT—Life of CHRIST, OUR LIFE, 
Mother Mary Aikenhead OUR LOVE 
by Margaret Bayley Butler by T. Harris - 
16/- 10/6d. 
SERMON NOTES ON THE EPISTLES IN FOCUS 
SUNDAY GOSPELS by B. Lawler S.J. 
by J. G. McGarry, D.D. 15/- 
15/- 
THE SILENCE OF ST. LIFE BEGINS WITH LOVE 
CATHERINE LABOURE by E. Boyd Barrett 
by Mme. Louis-Lefebyre 8/6d. 
9/6d. 
THE PORT OF TEARS—LIFE OUT OF NAZARETH 
OF FATHER JOHN SULLIVAN by Neil Kevin 
by M. Bodkin, S.J. 9/6d. 
9/6d. 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS LIVING IN GOD 
by M. C. D’Arecy, S.J. by R. 
18/- 5/- 


PROGRESS IN THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
by B. J. Kelly, .S.Sp. 
9/6d. 


Clonmore & Reynolds, ltd. 


29 KILDARE ST., DUBLIN 
and all booksellers 


ST. THOMAS MORE CARDINAL GASQUET 
E. E. REYNOLDS SHANE LESLIE 
: Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 25s. Illustrated. 21s. 


A NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 
Vol. 1—The Gospels 
Mer. RONALD KNOX 
Demy 8vo. 18s. 


MARY IN THE ANCIENT DEVOTIONS 
DOCUMENTS OF THE TO THE SACRED HEART 
CHURCH BY CARTHUSIAN MONKS OF 
PAUL PALMER, S.J. THE XIV—XVII CENTURIES 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 4th English Edition 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GHOSTS AND POLTERGEISTS 
HERBERT THURSTON, 8.J. 
Demy 8voe. About 16s. 
THE FAITH AND IN THE TRACK OF 
MODERN MAN THE GOSPEL 
ROMANO GUARDINI ALOYSIUS ROCHE 
Demy 8vo. 15s. Demy 8vo. 13s 6d. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
Newly translated by Justin McCann 
: Leatherette, 88. 6d. Leather, gilt edges, 16s. Morocco, gilt edges, 25s. : 


THE NEW MISSAL THE SMALL MISSAL 

Pluvis, 30s8., 36s. : Available in various bindings at 

Leather 458. 6s., 88. 6d., 12s., 16s., 188. 6a. 
and 218. 


BURNS OATES 
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